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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTORY 

English is the mother tongue of 200,000,000 people, of 
many races and nations. Their countries arc vast in 
area and rich in resources, liut even so commercialism 
has driven these people overseas so that there arc com- 
munities of tliem, sometimes large and always influential, 
in every continent. No language, ancient or modem, can 
be compared with English in the number or geographical 
distribution of the homes, shops, factories and offices in 
which the language is spoken, written and read. Three 
hundred million Chinese speak diaJccts as mutually 
incomprehensible as Danish and Dutch; one hundred 
million Russians speak a language which is a rarity out- 
side the borders of the Soviet Republics; Latin — to seek a 
parallel in the past — was acquired by many but was the 
mother tongue only of the few. English alone can boast 
of a world-wide distribution and an overwhelming 
numerical superiority. 

For though English is vastly important as a great and 
powerful vernacular it is even more important as an 
instrument of world exchange. European and non- 
European peoples all over the earth arc making increasing 
use of English as their 'sectmd language’ because, for 
them, English and information arc inextricably inter- 
woven; perhaps one-half of mankind have chosen English 
to communicate with tliose who do not speak their own 
language. The total number of persons who speak English , 
or arc learning to speak it, or d^ire to speak and read it, 
is beyond computation. 

There have been world languages in the past, when the 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTORY 

English is the mother tongue of 200,000,000 people, of 
many races and nations. Their countries are vast in 
area and rich in resources, but even so commercialism 
has driven these people overseas so that there are com- 
munities of them, sometimes large and always influential, 
in evciy continent. No language, ancient or modem, can 
be compared with English in the number or geographical 
distribution of the homes, shops, factories and offices in 
which the language is spoken, written and read. Three 
hundred million Chinese speak dialects as mutually 
incomprehensible as Danish and Dutch; one hundred 
million Russians speak a language winch is a rarity out- 
side the borders of the Soviet Republics; Latin — to seek a 
parallel in the past — ^was acquired by many but was the 
mother tongue only of the few. English alone can boast 
of a world-wide distribution and an overwhelming 
numerical superiority. 

For though English is vastly important as a great and 
powerful vernacular it is even more important as an 
instrument of world exchange. European and non- 
European peoples ail over die earth are making increasing 
use of English as their ‘second language’ because, for 
them, English and information are inextricably inter- 
woven; perhaps one-half of mankind have chosen English 
to communicate with those who do not speak their oivn 
language. The total number of persons who speak English, 
or are learning to speak it, or desire to speak and read it, 
is beyond computation. 

There have been world languages in the past, when the 
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world was smaller Each owed what uni\ersalitj it pos- 
scssed to the militarj power of its original speakers— 
Greek m the empire of Ale-wndct, Latin in the empire of 
Home, and so with the ancient dominations When the 
imperial authontj broke, the language broke with it, 
into den\ati%c tongues to which tune has added still 
greater dnersil} Hut it is otherwise with English 
English has behind it the thrust not of one but of seseral 
of the most influential peoples m the world, similar m 
political aspiration, fnendli in policj , interlocked economi- 
callj Furthermore, English is not threatened with that 
disintegration which reduced ancient languages to families 
of dialects, as mlgar Latin gave bmh to the Romance 
languages English is umhed and stabilized b) the pnnt* 
mg press, the speaking cinema, by radio and b> easy 
air traiel If England sank beneath the sea, English would 
continue to spread 

The commercial weight, the technical importance and 
the cultunl content of English both m the original and 
m translation from other tongues explain the world*wnde 
acceptance of the language as the medium of intellectual 
exchange A trading concern finds its business curtailed 
and Its del clopment hindered if its executii es are ignorant 
of English, and the language is quite indicpensable to the 
senous student of politics, of economics, of science, of 
cngineenng technology or of religion No nation to-day, 
how ever great or how ever isolated, dares to relj altogether 
upon Us own indigenous share of social, cultural and 
technical iniention and deselopmcnl The English lan- 
guage, possessing comprehensue literatures, Amcncan 
and British, ancient, modem, and current, and a wealth 
of translation far greater ilun those of any other language, 
provides the whole world with a common storehouse and 
a common exchange which can be utilized m eter^ field 
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A well-informed guess' puts the number of would-be 
learners of English every year at wenty millions, and 
this demand for instruction, great as it is, increases faster 
than trained teachers can be supplied to meet it. These 
twenty million learners have isolated this language from 
the other subjects in their school curriculum. They place 
English in the category of what they want, distinguish- 
ing it from llvQSc other subjects whicli arc in the categorj' 
of what teachers think is needful. Thc\’ accept mathe- 
matics, history, geography and the rest with degrees of 
tolerance which vary, according to taste, from enthusi- 
asm to dumb and pained endurance. But in the English 
class there is a strenuous and undcfcatiblc desire to Icsrn. 
This subject, the pupil thinks, has solid values; and the 
study of it leads directly to a clear and worth-while 
objective. And he is prepared to go to cottsiderable lengths 
to ensure that his desired objective U attained. He svill 
submit readily to a heaxy allocation of time; he resents 
listless and tiicfficient tuition; he is quick to recognize 
successful teaching and to respond to it with enthusiasm 
and gratitude. 

But still ho makes mistakes. It was such a pupil that 
once wrote (in an examination paper the present author 
had to mark) this description of a pagan people: 

‘Being they are saxTigcs they do not know religion. 
And when we send them a Reverence to make them 
holy lives they killed him and devoured the flesh, 
having fried.' 


H. E. Palmer, Tl-.ii Langaase Ltrtnang BiiHiwS!. 
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Instriction in anj subject if it so far fails to reach its 
simplest objccti\e that jt results m a stream of flagrant 
errors u a gru.%ous waste of cfforl L\cn teacher of 
English oMrscas realizes this anJ labours long and 
unremittingK to circumvent the ‘cumipon errors’ which 
he knows arc prompt upon the \cn tips of hts pupils’ 
tongues and pens Seeking a root and gtncral cause, he 
thinks he finds it m the partKular construction and idiom 
of the regional vernacular ’ 

Detween anv two languages whatever, there is a 
wide gulf of diflerence, diflcrerces of construction, 
efwcird order ofidiom,thcre arc differences even *o 
subtle that thev appear wholl) to defj forma] defln 
ition In acquinng the habit of linguistic expression 
m a foreign tongue our constant diflicultv ts the 
deep seated linguistic habits alrcadv acquired * 

Cross associations anw simpjj from the fact that 
each idea that comes into our minds msiantlv sug- 
gests the native repression of it, whether the words 
are uttered or not and however stronglv we maj 
stamp the foreign cvprcssion on our memones, the 
native one will aivvajs be the stronger This is 
proved bv the well known fact that in moments of 
great excitement wc invanabi} fall back on our native 
language or dialect * 


' F C Frenoi Ccmmoi Frron Du^ to Hurmne Vi re 
Broun ar»4 <;cR.vcc Cemmon rirontn Goll Coast frsluh 
Watson Htatt Soles enrrjuh (errors sx) (for 

* Kittson Lar^ngt Tettktns v» aa 
SuzEV n e Pra^ieat Study oj Lar-ffuages p i^S 
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Everj' writer on tlic teaching of languages emphasizes 
this point, generally in that part of his discussion which 
deals with the problem of translation and its evil effects 
in multiplying errors and preventing the use of the correct 
English form. 

It is neither possible nor worth while to print the 
evidence in full, but a careful examination of lists of 
errors thought bj' those who collected them to be peculiar 
to their own regions, and to be directly due to cross- 
associations and interference oflhcir local vernaculars, has 
not substantiated that assumption. The reader cari form 
his own judgement by applying to his own experience, 
whatever the region in which he is interested, these 
examples collected from Japan, China, Burma, India, 
West Africa, Tangan>'ika, Hawaii, the Philippines and 
Malta. Tlie selection was made haphazard: 

By which road did you cimc? 

I forgot to set homework yesterday, didn’t I? Yes, 
you didn't. 

He asked me that where is the post office. 

He gave me some good advices. 

I did all my works. 

She has black hairs. 

I haven’t some. 

He is much tired by walking. 

First I sa^^' him he was too young, 

I have been in tliis school since two years. 

The man whom you wounded him was died. 

This is the man you married his daughter. 

That is the king’s horse "which he rides it. 

Being she was a clever girl she did it for three times. 

He replied me that he do not know. 

I told him I do not know how old was it. 

He blowcd me with his fist. 
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He knows >ou, isn’t it^ 

This fruit IS not good to be eaten 
He made me to know 
The teacher explained me for four times 
At London 

Is It m the box’ It is in TTien gu-e me the another one 

I like to do mj homework to-morroiv please 

I shall tell }ou if he tnll come 

The\ gate me some fruits as oranges and mango 

It IS too hard that I carnot do it 

Ml father is clerk 

He took mj onlj one book 

He IS a best boj in our class 

I had this book last three sears 

I am \«r> much thankful 

I didn’t hughr onl) I smiled 

A few number of bojs are absent 

Thej went some places 

The hundreds of ‘common errors’ of which the above are 
onlj samples are met with m regions thousands of nulcs 
apart The argument here presented is that if errors are 
due, as unmistakabl) as the best authorities would hate 
us believe, to cross association, then the Japanese form of 
error should be one thing and the Bantu form quite 
another But the plain fact is that Japanese and Bantu 
alike sa> ‘^es, 1 didn't’, and thej haie scores of other 
errors m common If dressing English w ords in vernacular 
patterns is indeed the root of error, then a Maltese pupil, 
whose language has ancient Semitic affinities, should 
produce mistakes markedly unlike those produced bj, 
saj , a Phihppino pupil But that is not the case And it is 
to be noted that pupils everywhere have no difficult) at 
all in suppressing their vernacular word order in favour 
of English w ord-order The collection of ‘common errors’, 
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of which those in the list above arc only a sample, proves 
that tlie errors which exasperate teachers of English arc 
indeed 'common'. And all the world is mystified by the 
English tenses. Even to the native Englishman using it 
colloquially, ‘I have been had' looks queer in cold print. 

A few errors, of course, arc purely regional and do in 
fact arise from the cause advanced by linguistic authority. 
Perhaps only in \^'est Africa ‘This box is long past all’ 
is offered for ‘This is the longest box'; perhaps only in 
Burma and Siam are we told tliat 'hlen cannbt stay 
without eating’; and perhaps only in India ‘Our teacher 
has a chair to sit'. But errors far more numerous than 
these and far more varied in type arc found to be common 
all over the world, Avithout regard to vernacular, social and 
domestic environment, or methods of teaching. Further- 
more, and this is of the greatest importance to teachers, 
mistakes whiclt are common to all regions are found eveiy- 
where to be more resistant to efforts to remove them than 
mistakes which are traceable to a particular vernacular. 
The origins of the latter arc easily discovered and drills 
to remedy them arc easily devised. The French pattern 
for number, ‘quatre-vingt-douzc’, is easily suppressed by 
quite short practice from ‘four-lwcnty-twelvc’ in favour 
of the English pattern ‘ninety-two’; and though other 
cross-associations may require a little more care to 
diagnose and a little more drill to eradicate, they arc not 
ineradicable — as ‘common errors’ seem to be, at least in 
the school years. 

Thus in seeking the source of error in the A'cmacular, 
the teacher is searching in the wrong field. The fact that 
the errors are common indicates that they have a com- 
mon cause. That common root is not to be found in a 
wide variety of languages exhibiting innumerable differ- 
ences in syntax, accidence and idiom Explanation does 
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not lie in cross-association and instinctne translation of 
the mother-tongue, but m the usages of English itself, 
for these usages provide the on!) factor which is common 
to all regions , all students and all methods 

If the teacher can stifle his exasperation and will 
examine the blue-pencilled pages of his pupils’ exerase 
books dispassionately, he will 6nd that most of the 
‘common errors’ are not the result (as he may have 
thought) of forgetfulness, carelessness and indolence, but 
have been committed in all honesty of endeavour As we 
have seen, the pupil does tcant to Icam English and there 
IS less indolence in this subject than many other The pupil, 
in his own interest, vvillai least try to follow his instructor’s 
exhortation to ‘use his brains’ Sutmg what be knows to 
be a fact, he writes, ‘My sister’s hairs are black.’ If some 
dim memory makes him hesitate between *hair‘ and ‘hairs’, 
his doubts are resolved by the obvious social disadvantages 
of alleging that his snter has but one solitary hair on her 
head Indeed, the struggle to make the English effort 
'look nght’ IS so much keener than the temptation merely 
to copy his mother tongue that the pupil discards his 
vernacular pattern even when by so doing he unwittingly 
commits a greater error In English we say; 

(i) The sparrow is a small bird, 
but also 

(ii) Sparrows are small birds 

Since the statements are exactly parallel, the second one 
should be 

(ui) The sparrow s are small btrds 
In Burmese, for example, the patterns for these expres- 
sions are 

Sa gale thi nge thaw nget py it thi 
(The sparrow) (small) (bird) (is) 
and in the plural 
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Sa gale mya thi nge thaw ngetmya pyitkyathi. 

(The sparrows) (small) (birds) (are) 
Observe that the second, plural, form — except for word- 
order which the learner disposes of without difficulty — 
is exactly of the English form (iii) above; yet the pupil 
discards even this, although it contains only one mistake, 
and he produces instead the 'common error’ 

The sparrows are the small birds, 
just as the Frenchman says: 

Les moineaux sont des petits oiseaux. 

He sees a parallelisrn, not between the English form and 
liis own idiom, but between ‘sparrows’ and ‘birds’. 
Discarding his vernacular in all respects, he ‘uses his 
brains’ and sets out what he imagines to be a safe, logical 
and grammatical arrangement: 

the sparrows . . . the birds 

One further example. Every teacher of English overseas 
knows the difficulty experienced witli die relative posses- 
sive construction as in the sentence 

I saw the man whose dog is dead. 

The Frenchman, although he has the possessive relative 
‘dont’, rejects it idiomatically and prefers to say 
J’ai vu I’homme qui a perdu son chien. 

In Maltese, the idiom is far removed from the English 
arrangement: 

Jena rajt ir-rajel li mietlu 

(I) (saw) (the man) (who) (died-for-hlm) 
il keeb. 

(the) (dog) 

In Urdu, the idiom contains a sense of the relative; 

Us admi ko jiska kutta margaya hai 
(That man) (of whom) (dog) (dead is) 
hamne dekhe hain. 

(I) (saw) 
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In Burmese, there is no relative idea at all 

Kwe the thaw lugji thi chtinok myin thi 
(Dog died man) (the) (I) (s3") 

Word order is entirely different m all five languages The 
idiomatic pattern relating the four ideas 

(man) (s) (dog is dead) (I sa\t) 

13 also different in all five vernaculars If error arises from 
translation, or from confusion with the vernacular, pupils 
in Malta, India and Burma should produce three quite 
different tjpes of mistake in the use of the relative pro- 
noun But the fact is that, as in the case of ‘The sparrows 
are the small birds’, all pupils, everywhere, discard the 
thought pattern of the mother tongue and arrange the 
English words in what appears to them to be reasonable 
and 'grammatical construction, proof against the teacher’s 
censure Thus the ‘common error’ in non-European 
regions for a relative such as 

I spoke to a man whom I had never seen before, 

IS 

I spoke to a man who I had never seen him before 
'\\hd' IS regarded m its connective function and the 
reason for the appearance of ‘him’ is neither carelessness 
nor indolence, but a veiy prudent and praiseworthy dis 
trust of the vacuum at the end of the transitive phrase 
I had not seen (before) 

\\ hen it IS a question of tense, the pupil v cry advisedly 
hesitates to use a verb form which, professing to explain 
a given time-relation, apparently states the exact reverse 
of what It means, so that the vernacular does not enter 
into the matter at all when the pupil has doubts betw ecn 

Ifan elephant jumps through thatvvindow to morrow, 
and 

If an elephant jumped through that window to morrow , 
and decides to employ the straightfonvard statement of 
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the supposition that the elephant vrill jump through that 
\vindo\V to-morrow. 

Further evidence comes from those who possess 
English as their mother tongue. Exercises of ‘Correct the 
following sentences’ type ate as popular among teachers 
in America and Britain as they are overseas. (In the 
opinion of the writer such exercises constitute a grievous 
error in teaching technique, at least with foreign pupils; 
but no matter.) If sets of those exercises could be inter- 
changed between classes at home and abroad, neither side 
would find much novel in them; for American, British 
and foreign students have ‘common errors’ in common. 
Ever^’ teacher of English to foreign students will recognize 
old acquaintances in the examples following, though 
these are taken from American and British class books 
only; 

They have (a, an) awning for (there, their) back 
porch and it looks (gaily).‘ 

She looked (prettily) and she sang as (good) as ever.^ 

Each of the pupils (have) chosen (there, their) favourite 
books.^ 

Do you prefer football (than) cricket?- 

(Being a wet day) we vs'ore raincoats.® 

Here there is no question of vernacular interference. 
Native-born and foreign students fall together into the 
same pitfalls. 

The reader may clinch tlie matter for himself by 
consulting his own list of mistakes, wiiich every teacher 
of English overseas compiles at some time or other in 
self-defence. He will find that by far the greater number 
of items in it, and those Ac most stubborn against 
remedy, come under the heading ‘Errors due to applying 

* T^TCtSEn (puril’s book),y’u»iiffr Lcr^uagr Skilti, Chicapo, U.S.A. 

’ Cl-^v, English Exerrisfs, ^grs London. Enphnd. 
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rules and analogies in the strong places’, and only a small 
minority under ‘Errors in which only vernacular, not 
English, analogies apply’, and fewest of all under ‘Errors 
due to sheer laziness’ Even ‘He go’ is on the pattern of 
‘I go, to go, Will go, must go’, and the pupil has heard 
and used the form ‘go’ a hundred times for every once 
that he has heard or used the exception ‘goes*. 

It is neither the idiom of his mother tongue nor school- 
boy indolence, but stark common sense, that makes it 
hard for the pupil to remember that the correct answer 
to ‘Surely nobody helped you’* is ‘No’, that whereas 
‘I saw him at the church’ is correct, and ‘I saw him at 
church’ IS correct also, nevertheless *I saw him at bazaar’ 
ments rebuke 

If English could be taught to a chimpanzee, the animal 
would produce all the ‘common errors’ and could not be 
blamed for snarling at its instructor when informed that 
the tense is wrong m ‘I wish it is Sunday to-day’ 

The reason why instruction in English results as often 
as not in a stream of errors is not to be found m cross- 
association with any vernacular 
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CAUSES OF ERUOU 

EmiOiis defy classification, for one kind incrj;cs into 
anoliicr as prey shades off into blue. TIiiti; is, lioncvcr. 
a gradiiip in coinplwity which can be milizcd to introduce 
some sort of order into what most teachers will agree is 
the most disorderly of all their problems. 

The simplest error is that which the dcliiujiicnl, when 
confronted witlt it, will ckiim as a 'slip' in .1 single word — 
with n show of reason which wards off rclnikc: 

The forest was (juitc qttitc. 

We went lopathcr. 

He marriaged her. 

I cannot fine it. 

'Diis is bigger tlwn that. 

It covered about ten .neers. 

The road went round in a carve. 

It is wor'ftcd by electric city. 

So 1 fetched .1 police. 

Yc.s, of coarse. 

What is the clatetlt? 

It wMs done in itis absent. 

The farmer pave his son some good advices atid a lot 
of corns. 

When the hc.idmnstcr learn me I am glad. 

Wiinl is tlic times? 

I gave a cheap price. 

This tc.am will defeat. (=losc) 

The box wa.s upset down. 

He said me a story. 

He has blind cyc.s. (=he is blind) 
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I have won, a price 

We shall have our School Sport in January. 

His dresses are made of silk (ssclothes) 

There are no poetries in mj book 
The king \viis kind to the poors 
I must tell my family members 
My all friends arc here. 

He IS becoming clever every week 

The car left at davvn but did not reach ( s»arnve) 

We asked him to come but he denied (ssrefused) 

Do not speak me lies (=tcll) 

He wants some water for drinking (ssto dnnk) 

He was fail in Mathematics 
I am verj’ much thankful to )ou 
He came here before two hours {=ago) 

She was marned with him 
Write It with ink (“in) 

W hat IS your birth date? 

My foot IS paining 

I bought some paper, mk and others (mother things) 

She 13 good tn needleworks 

He made a fun of me 

This book IS belonged to me 

He was called as the School Captain. 

You must not drive a long way round but go directly 
(=direct) 

He resembles to his father 

She IS not a lady, she is only a virgin {This from an 
effort m descnption) 

Errors of this type (and they are innumerable) anse from 
insecure visualization, or from faulty pronunciation, or 
from a mistaken conception of meaning They are errors 
of immaturity and for that reason, like pimples, they’ will 
disappear early and of themselves They are not— and 
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let US be thankful for it — ^habitual. But it is not a long 
step from these ‘slips’ to more serious and persistent 
confusions, still centred in U)C single word: 

Please give me the another one. 

He blowcd rnc with his fist. 

It is verj' difficulty. 

He was died last yc.ir. 

\Vc arrived the cinema. 

I like 10 sleep now. please. 

We huilt a roof of branches to prevent the rain. 

He went to the house and I followed with him. 

He got down from the upstairs. 

We will begin after the breakfast. 

She is aged six years old. 

He has disc.asc. (=hc is ill) 

I tun a best boy in the class. 

He is honest boy. 

I did not used to le.am English when I was small boy. 
This is a bad news for me. 

He is dwarf man. 

I work hard all the times. 

We got into the train and I put my bag upstairs on 
the rack. 

He ordered me some works. 

The headmistress said to punish that girl. 

Your both hands arc dirty. 

The both boys saw it. 

I prefer this book than that one. 

Although he is tall but he is aveak. 

My father has a work to-day. 

He was died by malaria. 

No sooner was he ill he died- 

Tliis is too much spend. (=too expensive) 

He said that no. 
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He succeeded to win the pnze 
He prevented me to go 

We have come here for seeing the farm (s=to see) 

He tried his work as best as he could 
I shall inform this to the police 
Wait until I do not return {*=1 return) 

He died at sixty jears old 

The meeting was attended b> a large number of 
audience 

1 caught hold upon him at the left arm 
The books will not contain in the box 
I hope ) 0 U shall be good enough and excuse me to 
paj the hne 

This word IS used both as a noun as well as a verb 
Such errors cannot be cbimed as ‘slips’, and thej vnlJ not 
disappear of themselves, but the root cause is still the 
same — a failure to recall the correct w ord required in the 
context, or an mabiht) to discriminate between words 
more or less alike m meaning 
After failure to recall the correct word, the next down 
vrard step is failure to reoll the correct grammatical 
usage between w ords This brings us v ety near to pattern- 
failure, and the following examples show how the one 
merges into the other 

(<f) Trouble with structural words — omitted, inserted 
w here not required, or vvrongly used 
What IS the time in }our watch’ (iy) 

He has been absent from Monday (nnce) 

This IS V cry useful for me (to) 

He has been ill since four davs (for) 

He IS suffering malana (from) 

I att-nd mj work (/o) 

We discussed about the matter (omit about) 

They ascended up the hill (omit vp) 
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He picked up a quarrel unth me. (omit up) 

We want two more books; haye you ordered? (them) 
There is no cure of that disease, {for) 

I prefer to read than to write. 

He could not come for illness, (ob account of] 

Turn to the last but one page. 

He is regarded a fool, (os) 

I asked him to come but he did not agree me 
My teacher explained me for four times. 

I wanted to go but my father did not allow. 

We went to the cinema and we enjoyed. 

This is empty; please fill. 

He pretends him as a prince. 

He tell me I must do. 

My brother is young to do it. (/<w») 

He is not rich to buy his school books. 

I took short sleep. 

Show him the picture! I am showing. 

Let each of us try in their turns. 

Honey is too much sweet. 

He is not so strong like you. 

(i) Confusion with struaural verbs, verbals, concords 
and tenses: 

I made him to do it. 

This is hard to be believed. 

He had left school last year. 

He has arrived at noon yesterday. 

I shall go home at once so that I tel! my father. 

When I see liim last I do not speak. 

He ran so fast I cannot catch. 

He has been married long ago. 

He was sorry that I cannot help him. 

Look at this. What do you call? 

Each of them have different books. 
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You Mere not present yesterdaj, Mere jou? ^es, 
sir, I %vasn’t 

If } ou are not the station master, why you walk so 
proudly? 

(c) Pattern failures 

I could not help to lose it 

He prevented me to go 

The man ran to the station for getting help 

If he tells me I must do 

I am in this school since two )ears 

I am a best boj m the class 

Did he went there? 

When he saw me I am working 
When I must go, please? 

I don’t know how many are there m the bor 
Tell me how did he come 
\\hj jou went? 

Please write down what is his name 
The man told me how much must I pay for it 
The money which he stole it has been found 
This 13 the king’s horse which he ndes it every day 
I spoke to the man who I don’t think )ou know him 
Your dog bites me every day I am coming here 
TTic fanner will see his crops when he is going in the 
field 

Let us close the door before the bus will start 
I wish he will come early 
It will ram when the wind will blow 
Bemg he was ill he did not come 
Being Saturday to day, I am not ui the school 
In a tram disaster there jou are, but in a shipwreck 
disaster where you are? 

And so on Readers can add a discouraging multitude of 
similar examples It is the thesis of this book that teachers 
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eveiy\vhere are all plagued with the kinds of errors of 
which these are but spedmeos. 

Simple vocabulary bilure — ^ignorance of the word 
needed to express the thought exactly — is not to be clas- 
sified as a common error. Ignorance is failure, but it is 
not a punishable offence. 

In seeking remedies, it is necessary to probe right 
down through the mistakes tiiemselves to fundamentals. 
The study we have made shows that the pupil has but an 
insecure control over four aspects of his material; 

(i) He is in difficulties about sentence-patterns and 
about ensuring that each component in a sentence 
is constructed in accordance with the part it has 
to play. The typical error here is 

This is ffie horse toliich he rides it. 

(Qualifier wrongly constructed.) 

(ii) He is shaky in the construction of phrase-patterns 
and collocations less than sentences. The typical 
error here is 

It is ime for going. 

(Infinitive and gerund patterns confused.) 

(iii) He fails to discriminate correctly between the 
English conventions regarding tense usage, involv- 
ing as they do conditions not merely of time but 
also of probabilitj', condition, concession, indirect 
speech and all the other bugbears usually lumped 
together under the heading ‘tense sequences’. The 
typical error here is 

I wish it is Sunday to-day. 

(iv) He is uncertain in his realization of the grammatical 
requirements which arise in connexion with struc- 
tural words of which neither, each, one, so are 
typical examples. 

Let us never forget that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
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hundred the pupil is reaJK tiding ^^h3t, then, arc the 
queer processes of cerebral gestation that go on m his 
brain to produce these oddities? 

Hairing and desire eveij schoolho) is, \nthin the 
limits of his erudition, a pedant He seeks, or is given, 
niks and analogies Exceptions are demonstrated, and 
he accepts them, but the) arc exceptions and thej are 
rare ^\hen m doubt, he relics upon a rule, or what he 
imagines to be a rule It is his misfortune that 

in most cases where, so to speak, the logic of facts 
or of the extenor world is at vnr with the logic of 
grammar, English is free from the narrow minded 
pedantry which in most languages sacnfices the 
former to the latter or makes people shy of saying or 
of wnting things which are not stnctlj prammatical 
The English language is like an English park, 
which IS laid out seemingly without any definite 
plan It li opposed to any attempt to narrow m 
life by police regulations and strict rules cither of 
grammar or of lexicon 

As Bradley’ puts it, the grammar does not obtrude itself 
on the attention where it is not wanted, and English has 
thus the peculiar advantage of a noiseless grammatical 
machinery The pedant hkes to hear the machinery 
creak and to count cxery cog on cxery wheel, but English 
does not permit of that kind of examination although 
the schoolboy — aided and abetted too often by his teacher 
—makes the attempt This is not to say that English 
has no ‘grammar’ as a schoolboy understands that 
term 

‘The businesslike, \inle qualities of the English 
language also manifest themselves in such things as 

• Jkpersev C'OKthandStruetureo/lieEmUi/iLanguase.Tip IS l6 
fie ^fa^lng cf Engluh, p 77 
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word-order. Words in English do not play at hide- 
and-seek as tlicy often do in Latin or in German. . . . 
In English an auxiliaiy verb does not stand far from 
its main verb, and a negative will be found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the word it negatives, 

. . . Apart from Chinese, there is perhaps no language 
in the civilized world that stands so high (by this 
standard) as English. Look at the use of the tenses; 
the difference between the past he satu and the 
composite perfect he has seen is maintained with 
great consistency as compared with similarly formed 
tenses in Danish and German . . . the progressive 
tenses furnish the language witli the precise and 
logically valuable distinction between J zerite and 
I am icriting, I tcrote and / tms tpriting . . . and the 
distinction as made in English is made uniformly, 
in all verbs and in all tenses by the same device 
(am, -wg).’^ 

Unfortunately sudi uniformity is rare. There is a 
much wider field wherein the young pedant can discern 
no guide. There arc singulars in form which are plurals 
in concept: fleet, police, clergy, and even some of those 
have three agreements: the fleet is, the fleet are, the fleets 
are. Words such as hair, alphabet, ammunitioti, property 
present yet another aspect of the same ambiguity; and 
what is the young pupil to make of work and zvorksl It 
is true that the tenses are uniformly constructed but 
where is the guide to the exact meaning of each con- 
struction? 

In sorting out this mass of puzzling rules and excep- 
tions the schoolboy will stni^Ie to introduce some sort 
of order by regulation if necessary; and even if he is not 
taught ‘rules’ — few books or teachers refrain — ^will make 
’ Jespersen, Growth and Stnuliire oj the EngUih Language, p. 12. 
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them for himself, and when he is m doubt will attempt 
to apply them ’Thus it comes about that the processes 
which gue rise to error arc probably after this fashion 
(i) In difficulties about \ocabularj, the pupil is unable 
to recall, or he confuses with an approximation the word 
or word-group which fits his His failure is due 
either to forgetfulness or to inability to judge why the 
word he regards as correct, and therefore uses, is not as 
good as the word actually required, although it belongs 
to the same category 

(confused 'w ish’) I like to go to sleep now 
(upset/upside) This letter » upset down 
(very/too) He is \ery weak in English to pass 

(say/tell) My teacher said to me one story 

(confusion *pouf’) He filled this pot with water and 
he filled oil into that one 

(u) In difficulties about sentence construction, he has 
sets of patterns in his mind but he is insecure in allotting 
patterns to duties— according to the English model 
Therefore he applies such rules or analogies as he posses- 
ses, so that his units are ‘correct’ in themselves but 
mcorrect m that particular setting 
(infinitive) It is time for going 

(Pattern used This paper is for wntmg 
on ) 

(infinitive) I am very glad that I see y ou again 

(Pattern used. 1 am glad that you are 
here ) 

(question) I do not know where is the post office 
(Pattern used the question-form ) 
(comparison) This boy is fat as a pig 

(Pattern used This boy is fat ) 
(transitive) I have no book to read it 

(Pattern used read requires an object ) 
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(transitive) This is the box which he moved it. 

(Pattern used: This is the box; con- 
nective; moved requires an object.) 
(agreement) Each of those sailors and soldiers have 
swords. 

(Pattern used: soldiers . . . have.) 

(iii) Where his stock of patterns, rules and analogies 
fails, the pupil applies common sense and produces a 
statement of fact, especially when this solution to his 
doubt is strengthened by his vernacular usage: 

(fact) Yes, you didn’t. 

(plural) We saw all kinds of sceneries. 

(preseht) ' I wish I am at home with my friends, 
(continuous and present) 

I am sitting here since twelve o’clock, 
(foreseeing a state of completion) 

As soon as/you finished your work/I 
irill give you some food. 

(action unperformed therefore not completed) 

You do not yet answer my first question, 
(action completed and past, more than ‘simple past’) 

I had written this page yesterday, 
(‘used’ — taught as ‘was accustomed’) 

Nowadays our teacher used to give us 
much homework. 

These processes are not evidence of carelessness or of 
unwillingness: rather thej' are evidence of growing-pains 
and a desire to leam. Sudi mistakes are not punishable 
offences; they are accidents. 

After the first two years of instruction, weeds grow 
apace and the proportion of teaclung time which has to be 
devoted to endeavours to eradicate ‘common errors 
rapidly increases. In oral lessons — if the pupils are allowed 
to take any part at all (for their teacher is tempted to 
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curuil thctf hjltinj; rffom)— more cncrp) u »pcnt m 
corrcctinf* their answer* llun m advancing mer nc\r 
ground In reading le^van^, wJicnocr tlie teacher dncrt* 
attention from luhjcct nutter to conttruction, it » 
because hr a mitct n\truction in mind mIiicIi lie must 
forestall anj inch dnentom Ivcfomc more and more 
frc«,iicnt As f ir the compoiitton l«v)n and other fomii 
of uTittcn cxen.ise, it is neenurs, to readers to ishom 
this book iS addressed, onh to otfer the ssmpalhs of a 
fello s suticfcr m the mortifving toil and unasailing 
drudger) of markinR «n«en ssork I sen so, escr) teaclter 
kncissi that all this unremitting cllort achicsrs a pitifully 
iiujecjuate remit Hi- Mine «H errors persuf A few of 
the hrijhter students ihilc off a fair proportion of miS' 
conceptions Rh re tl rj lease school, but estn the best 
pupil of them all is lulde to relapse at ans motreni— and 
for the hundredth tim^— mti an ern r uhtch he first 
committed jears before 

I Huns at eradication which do nut succeed are obnousl} 
misdirected 

Hie stud) s\c last made points both to reasons for 
failure and to remedies 

luliortous marking bv the iracher, esen when follow «I 
b) correction bs the student, fads in its objea bcause a 
disgruntled disappointed, uninterested and hast) senb* 
bling of a correction is quite insuRiCicnt to eradicate an 
error which is deeph implanted which was the result of 
eager and interested enJeasour and which has been 
repeated many dozens of tunes in writing, m speech in and 
out of school, and in 'mental trul’ before utterance The 
forces of habit and auociation are not to be wcasil) o\cr* 
come Tlie effect is esen weAer where the teacher, 
justifiabl) disheartened b) the sct) doubtful cfiicacy of 
recorrection of rccorrectioni, enters the required word or 
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phrase himself, leaving the pupil merely to look at it (if 
he will do that much) or heedlcssl}' copy it out. Special 
‘lessons’ on common errors leave little impress — they are 
felt by the class to be a reflection, they are very uninterest- 
ing in any case, and each pupil thinks, ‘Well, I am not 
guilty of that one, anjnvay; why doesn’t he get on with 
teaching me English!* 

Grammar lessons, either as a course or ati hoc, cannot be 
relied upon in the fight against error because 

'Knowledge of grammar has very little effect upon 
correct usage. The large increases in grammatical 
knowledge arc accompanied by only very small 
increases in correct usage.’* 

It is a common experience among examiners to find a 
candidate answering correctly a ‘grammar question’ in 
part one of the examination paper and committing the 
very error against which that question was aimed in part 
two of the same paper. Furthermore, grammar ‘rules’ 
when they are too simple arc in themselves dangerous 
deceivers, and when they arc too complex are so cumbrous 
as to have no corrective value, indeed they add new 
difficulties. This is not to say that grammar, as a part of 
the work in English, is useless. On the contrary, grammar 
— properly defined and usefully applied — can be of the 
greatest value. But not in the direct attack on error, after 
error has become habitual; for ‘Habit is habit, and not to 
be flung out of the window by any man, but coaxed down- 
stairs a step at a time.’* 

Some teachers pin their faith upon extensive and 
intensive reading; finding in more and more reading the 
cure for all ills. There is some suspicion that these 

' Experiment by Starch, quoted by Faucctt, Teaching of English 
in the Far East, p. 92. 

* Mask Twain. 
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advocates do not bother much about ‘common errors’, 
for their avowed objective is facility of comprehension 
of the pnnted page If that » so, errors m self-expression 
are of minor importance just as errors in pronunaation 
are held to be But the method meets with no greater 
success than others m the matter of eradicating error 
Reports of experiments are often ex parte and restricted 
m field' and even so they rarely touch the question of 
eradicating errors which have already become habitual 
So far as the writer has been able to discover in hts own 
practice — and he was a ‘reading’ enthusiast for years, until 
he found the familiar crop oferror as thick as ever — and in 
the practice of others workuig elsewhere, teachers who 
rely upon reading to remove error do not find themselves 
better off than their colleagues who use other methods 
When they do allow their pupils to wTite, they have just as 
many errors to ‘mark’ as everybody else 'The reason is 
obvious Error arises only in connection with the active use 
of the language and in the manipulation of the ‘active’ 
portion of the student's vocabutaiy Emphasis on reading 
IS emphasis on the ‘passive’ vocabulary, and, smee time 
and energy taken up m passive work is so much lost to 
active work, reading, by its very nature, lacks just that 
element which might protect the pupil against himself 
Errors anse because the pupil is always able to escape 
from a difficulty by saying or wnting, not what he wants 
to say, but what he is able to recall The plain fact is that 
when a pupil sits down to vvntc a ‘composition exercise’ he 
IS limited in his expression to the few hundred words 
which he retams at the threshold of his memory, available 
at immediate recolIection,the two thousand ormore whidi 
he can recognize if they are presented to him are not at the 
end of his pen 'Hiercfore more or less consciously he 
'llvsE Ptichclogy 0^ Forfipi Langttagt Study p 149 
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twists and turns what he wishes to say in his own language, 
until he can fit it to the content of English words he has 
at his command. 

Errors occur in ‘composition’, oral or written, and they 
are most apparent in WTitten exercises. Errors in reading 
are rare. The pupil may say or witc ‘The sparrows are 
the small birds’, but he docs not misread ‘sparrows are 
small birds’, although his glance may pass over those 
printed symbols in one, or at most two, eye movements. 
The reason is that in reading the pupil is not called (as 
in speech and writing) to make an act of grammatical 
judgement. 

Nor is bad phrasing a common fault in reading aloud 
by the student who has reached school-leaving standard. 

It would seem that there is something in the task of 
composition which not merely admits, but actively 
encourages, error. The fact is that until the mnsteiy' of 
English has reached a point far beyond the reach of the 
ordinary school-leaver there is no such thing as ‘free 
composition’. When a student is set to write an essay, the 
task resolves itself into an exercise, not in composition, but 
in translation. He thinks, in the vernacular, of all the 
things he would like to be able to say, but the job of 
translating them is beyond his powers. 

He is a wise and kindly teacher wtio remembers tliat he 
can rarely know what his pupil is trying to say; he can 
know only what his pupil succeeds in saying. 

This explains why v^al (vocabulary) errors are much 
less common than those arising out of faulty patterns of 
construction. If a pupil is consciously in doubt even 
about the spelling of a word, he will reject it and use 
another about which he feels safe. He cannot do that so 
easily with constructions, for sentence-forms and gram- 
matical functions are much less tractable than words. 
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Among \\ord8 there is a wide choice, but the pupil’s 
stock of constructions » ettremely limited and I c is 
quickl) reduced to \\ hat Sir John Adams called 'the gaping 
point 

In an amusing passage ' Adams desenWJ a medical 
man faced (like our pupil) tsith a problem which is 
bejond his slock of knowledge to sohe There is an 
epidemic of influenza, and one of the doctors patients, 
on the second da) of illness, turns a Lnght pink 
The doctor, ptcscnbing a soothing powder (which, 
he remarks to himself, will at least do no harm), goes 
off promising to return in the afternoon He rushes 
home after his morning round so as to look up his 
books to see if he can get any information about 
chromatic sjmptoms in influenza He gets little 
satisfaction from his books and less from his patient 
who on the afternoon Msit, he finds sIightK orange 
Returning to his surger) he nnp up a colleague 
telling him about his troubles and asking him to come 
to \isit the patient along wih him The two of them 
are shocked at the state of the patient, who has now 
developed a bluish tint The two medical men arc b) 
this time well up the inference zone but have not 
quite reached their limit So the) propose that a 
consultant should be called in and they summon a 
distinguished chromatic specialist He comes along 
with them m the evening, only to find the patient 
slightl) tinted green The three doctors go into the 
parlour and come to a conclusion unfit for publica- 
tion The) have reached the end of their inference 
zone The) do not know which va) to turn, the) 
do not even know what questions to ask, the) have 
reached what the French call the end of their L#atin, 

' Sir John Ad 4MS EttrfutantPijthatof^ p 307 
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SO they may be fairly said to have reached what I like 
to call the gaping point. Now when one reaches the 
gaping point what must one do? The answer is, 
gape.’ 

But our pupil, confronted with an examination paper or a 
‘composition exercise’ cannot rest at the gaping point and 
just gape. He has to produce something. He makes a 
shot at it, with the only result that is possible when the 
stock of information is insufficient to meet the demand 
made upon it; 

Errors will continue to Sourish until both the content 
of classwork and the method in which it is presented 
ensure that the pupil possesses an active and not merely 
a passive (recognition) master}', not only of words as 
words, but of all the four aspects of the linguistic material 
given to him; difficulties with sentence-patterns, difficul- 
ties wth phrase-patterns, difficulties with tense and related 
grammatical pitfalls, and difficulties with structural words. 

The most trenchant criticism which the practical 
teacher makes of existing class books, including some of 
the most recent, is that they are concerned overmuch 
with simple word-for-word vocabulat}', and lose sight 
of the main difficulties which stand in the way of the 
learner. A class book will introduce has and many with 
care and revise them at regular intervals, but it u-ill 
skip too lightly round the much greater difficulty of 
has inanied. The text wfli git'e the pupil did and I and 
ro in various places, but will offer no help at all to assist 
him with so J did and so did I which are poles apart. 

That is the weakness of the vocabulary merchants; 
the goods they offer contain no preventive of common 
errors. 

' The argument of tills chapter has been that interference 
by the vernacular language habits is not the root cause 
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of our troubles, nor w orelcssncss, nor indolence, nor 
Nocabular) Errors are accidents dircctlj attributable to 
honest endea\ouf to *gcl it fight*. Unfortunately, the 
keen j oung manipulator of the intricaoes of English too 
often loses some of hia working fonnube and substitutes 
his own In the following chapter \sc slul] consider waj'S 
and means of proiiJing him wth the assistance he needs. 
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PREVENTIVE MEASURES — GRAMMAR? 

When a newly discovered language — say of some jungle 
tribe — ^lias to be learned by the explorer or missionarj' 
who first makes contact \vith it, the most troublesome 
obstacle is tlie initial difficult of identifj'ing separate 
words. Indicating an object, or an action, by a gesture 
which evidently inquires the name, the explorer hears 
a string of syllables. It is quite impossible for him to 
know whether he has heard one word, or two, or three. 
Nearly always he finds tliat he has been given a collocation, 
a pattern, which answers his inquiry, but wltich contains 
several words. He cannot, however, identify the words 
separately. It is only by long and patient comparison 
that he can separate articles, indicating adjectives and the 
like from the primary words to which they are attached. 
Thenativespeaker habitually uses meaningful word-groups 
rather than single words in their simplest form, and he 
expects that a group, in itself a rational unity, will be more 
satisfactory as an ans^vCT to an enquirer than a bare ‘word’. 

It has already been suggested that too much weight 
can be given to the importance of learning words. The 
common reaction, at least in the case of an adult, to the 
proposition that he has to leam a new language is that the 
primary task will be to master the new vocabulary, and 
he puts up lists of new wrds on his shaving mirror 
every morning. With youi^er pupils, the teacher is 
often obsessed with the piling up of nouns and verbs. 
Perhaps this is to be expected ance in the learning of 
tlie mother-tongue there is never an end to the accumu- 
lation of new w’ords. Vocabulary depends upon experi- 
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cnce both direct and (through books) ^^ca^ous, the wder 
the expenence the richer the \oeabulaiy. 

But the foreigner who may, bj unremitting toil, 
acquire manj more hundreds of words than an illiterate 
native speaker of a language, can never equal him in the 
easy mastery and unhesitating manipulation of the struc- 
tural characteristics and grammatical complcTities of the 
language This mastery consists in an abilitj to use cor- 
rect!) , and TOthout thought or effort, appropriate sentence- 
patterns and phrase-patterns This, and not the v ocabulary, 
IS the foreigner’s most difHcuIt task 
A clear understanding of the concept of a sentence- 
pattern and of a phrase-pattern is vital to the present 
essay A pattern is to the language learner «hat a paper 
pattern i$ to the dressmaker, the paper pattern shows the 
dressmaker the essential parts of the garment to be made, 
the shape of each, their relative positions one to another, 
their conneMons and attachments, and the appearance 
of the finished article The garment may be made in 
cotton, or wool, or silk, or a mixture of these, and m 
an) colours, the dressmaker maj add what decorations 
and embellishments she pleases, but the pattern is her 
guide to all the essentials So with the language learner; 
the simple pattern for a straightforward plain statement 
m English is the three-part pattern 
Cows cat grass 

This standard design presenbes the plan for statements 
about everything In the world, as well as cows 
I eat nee. 

I like that 

Algebra i» not difficult 

The other man did jt 

Seven women are here 

There is a quite different pattem.also used for statements. 
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based on the structural word there, involving the inversion 
of the usual order of Subject and Verb; 

Tiiere are seven women here. 

There were sixteen tins in the parcel. 

The standard pattern for commands is the simple 
Go 

or Go home, 

but here, too, alternative patterns are available: 

Please go home. 

Please come back. 

Please tell me. 

Pray give him one. 

Pray sit down. 

Pray be sealed. 

For negative commands the pattern is Do-^not-\-the order. 
Do not go home yet. 

Don’t touch him. 

For tlie formulation of subordinate questions, three 
standard patterns are available in English; 

(a) if statement 

Reporting statement + (i) whether d- under 

(c) an interrogative enquir}'. 

r(«)if 

She askcd< (i) whether I had done it. 

1(c) how 

Secondly, phrate paitenu: 

As an example.wemay note the simple case of the phrase- 
pattern for a descriptive phrase: This is -b descriher + 
thing described. 

This is a useful tool. 

This is a horrible accident. 
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A striking vanation of this is the inverted pattern used 
with anything something etc 

2n}nhing useful 
nothing important 
somewhere se^et 
somebod} unknown 

Other adjectival phrase patterns which the learner must 
have available are these 
tetth the ing form money for ttavellmg 

paper for wntmg on 
machines for harvesting 
Kith Oe mjintttve as deseriber 

bread to eat 

time to think about it 

something to put things m 

and phrase patterns of the t>pc quantity + 0/ + the thing 
talked about 

half of the money 
all of us 

most of the food tn the basket 
The concept of a phrase pattern is perhaps most clearly 
seen m time phrases such as these 
tn + a penod 

rihc evening 
in ■< the winter 
L the daytime 

during + a period 

{ the morning 
the voyage 

the long winter evenmgs 

at -\-a time 

{ half past SIX 
daybreak 

the beginning of the monsoon 
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These examples show that a pattern is a standard model 
which prescribes the way in which, for any particular 
purpose, words must be grouped in accordance with the 
<onventions of the English language. The general design 
and shape of the pattern are fixed, but any suitable words 
can be used in it. Once thcstudent has learned the pattern, 
he can make for himself many thousands of sentences, 
or phrases, on that model, the limit being the size of his 
vocabulary. 

But the acquirement of a large variety of correct pat- 
terns for sentence building and phrase building is not 
what the schoolboy understands ty grammar. That word 
may cover many different kinds of material; to some it 
may mean declensions, conjugations, verbal mnemonics 
of all sorts, sets of rigmaroles. To others it may mean 
the examination, from a logical point of view, of the 
relations bertreen words — parsing, analysis and rather 
abstract exercises of that kind. 

It can be agreed that neither of those views of the 
content of ‘grammar’ will provide much help in the pre- 
vention of error, at least in the case of the English language; 
although the study of the few inflexions that remain, and 
of the synthesis and analysis of sentences, may suggest 
useful forms of exerdsc at an appropriate stage. 

In view of the complete absence of any difficulty with 
patterns in the mother-tongue, even for an illiterate speaker 
with no knowledge of ‘grammar’ of any description, it 
is pertinent to inquire how such mastery of sentence- 
patterns, structural particles, and inflexions is attained, 
more particularly by the native speaker who has never 
known any schooldays. Not having been taught, does he 
teach himself? 

A child, in picking up his own vernacular, does not 
merely reproduce what he hears said by grown-ups. 
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Through a length) penod of listening and obsertation, 
and under the stimulation of his own desires and require- 
ments, he first picks out, from the flow of speech around 
him all day long, the names of cot eted or belot ed objects 
and of pleasurable actions But he hears these not as 
isolated units, not as single words held out for his inspec- 
tion, but jilwats mingled with — almost dissoKed m — 
related word material He hears, not words, but groups 
of words, each group acting as a tight unit of fixed shape 
and aspect But as the child’s first efforts alwajs take the 
form of single words spoken alone, it «s clearly less 
difficult for him to isolate the word than to master the 
group m which u occurs (Fhat » exactly the position 
of the foreign learner too ) But by degrees be gets the 
hang of the more important groups, that » to say the 
sentence-patterns m most frequent use 

It IS at this point that the question of grammar seems 
to arise, for eiery parent knows that the child, ha\mg 
grasped one or two collocations, proceeds to make his 
own deductions from them and applies the results jn 
hi5 own fashion For example, he notes the collocations 
one lollipop, tKO lolUpops, one dolly, tao dolliti; siseel, 
szceels, and applies it to one man, Itco mans Combining 
two such deductions, be arrives at the statement that 
Tko mans corned The talk of children is full of errors m 
grammar of that kind 

It IS to be noted that such misapplications do not 
occur With the actual shape of a sentence-pattern or 
with word-order, perhaps it is by sheer imitation, and 
from the fact that he nc\er or %ery rarely indeed hears 
iniersions, that the child always gets these nght He 
knows that whereas Bab) want rabbit will get him what 
he wants. Babbit want baby will not 

The parallel with the foreign student and his common 
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errors is clear with regard to inflexions at least. Both the 
foreigner and the child beginning to speak its mother 
tongue learn (the one by deliberate study, the other by 
intelligent observation of instances) certain grammatical 
rules, and both overlook or fail to accumulate instances 
of the exceptions; so that the one produces Daddy sri-hmned 
(cith ticQ other wans and the foreigner produces many 
smokes and dirts. 

The parallel breaks down in the matter of patterns. 
These apparently give no trouble to the child, but to the 
foreign student tlicy present a hundred pitfalls. V\'hy? 

In searching for an explanation ivc may note, in the 
first place, that tlie child docs not read or write; ho 
confines himself to listening and to speech. Much of 
what he hears is disregarded; he selects for his speech 
purposes only what he needs and that in its simplest 
forms and patterns. 

The foreign student, on the other hand, is introduced 
to reading at a very early stage; and nothing of what he 
reads can be disregarded, indeed it forces itself upon his 
attention. He has no choice and no protection — a multi- 
plicity of sentence-patterns and phrase-paltcms, often 
veiy' difficult to distingubh, are forced upon Iiim at a very 
early stage. Compare the reading material normally put 
before a foreign student in, say, Ins second and third 
year of the study of English, with the simple construc- 
tions used by a child in its second or third year of speaking 
its mother tongue. 

We may note in passing that this comparative freedom 
from trouble with sentence-patterns holds true of the 
child who is learning two languages at once in the years 
of early childhood; in neither language does the child 
read; he learns both languages by listening, by selective 
imitation and by speech. 
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This chapter is entitled *Pre\entttC Measures’, The 
first preventive measure should prevent the learner from 
seeing too manj varieties of construction patterns at 
too earl) a stage The child picking up his oivn vernacular 
learns a few simple sentence patterns selected for him 
b\ his own needs He hears others, but he disregards 
them and the\ are not forced upon his attention because, 
at first, he does not read or write. The foreign learner 
needs similar protection As be must begin to read at an 
early stage, his reading must be so controlled that he is 
not confused bj the sentence patterns which arc strange 
to him because he has not jet learned to use them in 
speech 

A second preventive is mdiated bj the mistakes made 
bj the child mans for men and corned for came. These 
ame because the child, after hi$ ovm fashion, teaches 
himself ‘grammar’ b) the inductive method so that the 
preponderance of regular forms swamps the exceptions 
But this phase is temporary only and is quickly over; 
and the solecisms that persist, even into adult life, are 
not ^encrallj speaking) traceable to misapplications of 
known rules We could of gone II'Xo durxmtf Leave me 
dnve the ear Seeing as how joa aren't well These are 
sports and aberrations, they arc not ’mistakes’ 

To teach ‘schoolboy grammar’ does not prevent error; 
It maj even cause it if it is taught at the wrong time in 
the wrong way Taught in Ihe right way and at the 
appropriate stage m the course, formal grammar can 
be verj helpful But it must be the real grammar of 
modem English and not the purblind old cnpple of 
classical’ grammar which still appears in too many 
class books This brings us to the point of this chapter 

The key to the prevcnlionof eriorhesm a restatement 
of the grammar of modem English in a form m which it 
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can be applied in practical foshion to the teaching of the 
language as a foreign tongue. What is the content of the 
grammar of modem English? The grammatical materials 
of any language arc the' devices of word-change and of 
word-arrangement which are neccssaiy* in order to express 
meaning over and above the content-meaning of the 
separate words. 

In English, these devices are three in number: word- 
order, the use of simcttini! particles (pronouns, prepo- 
sitions, relatives and the like), and a vcr>’ fc^v living 
inflexions. 

Word-order lies at the base of all sentence-frames in 
English. The fanner leads the goat—i simple example 
of the three-part pattern which depends on word-order, 
runs true to through many variations wliich may 
mounf up to such a sentence as 
The speech made by the Prime Minister on Thurs- 
day last succeeded in misleading completely all 
those of his followers who Jiave failed to read the 
signs of the times. 

Here the three parts of the pattern arc still clearly 
distinguishable and word-order is still the determinant. 

Structural particles are so common and arc so import- 
ant a characteristic of sentence structure that tliey need 
no emphasis here. In too consccuti\e sentences of 
ordinary English there may be as many as 300 preposi- 
tions, 200 pronouns and too other structural words, a 
total of 600 structural particles for 100 finite verbs. 

Two points, howei'er, may be underlined. First, it is 
characteristic of structural particles that most of them 
bear a multitude of meanings, and more meanings are 
added from year to year. The Oxford English Dictionary 
sets out 63 applications of the word 0^, 4® of with, and 
almost as many of such functional words as make, gel, be 
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and hate Quite recentK a new slant to the \erb to lake 
and to the preposition off has l>ecfl pis en in their applica- 
tion to the process of an aeroplane takmg off 

And, secondh, structural uords show an amazing 
adaptabilitj in the formation of units of language which 
arc not w hat Palmer called morologs (single words com cj - 
mg two or more ideas) but which act as such 
good esemng (sslhe tnonolcg tonsoir) 
to go out (=5thc monolog auszv^ehen) 
take care of, in the case of, to get on siith, to go m for 
The meaning of such units is not the sum of the root 
meanings of the words of winch the) are built.but resides 
m the fninework tn which thc> arc embedded To get on 
tith IS as useful and as idiomatic and as resistant to anal) sis 
as notvithstanJwg So also the phrase in a qvarter ef an 
hour 1 $ not a stnng of six words but a linguistic unit which 
can form its own genitise tn a quarter oj an hovr't Urrt 
and, as such, hangs together just as firmlj as fortnight 
Of t eekenj It is the plan of the group and not the par- 
tiailar words in it which is permanent and persisting 
w\ a quarter of an hour (’s tunc) 
in about a week ( s time) 

in less than three months (’ time) 

The same pereistcncc of a fixed pattern which admits a 
tanet) of component words is seen in 

a long wa) from 1 think so 

not aery far from andtn some people saj so 
SIX jafds from I'm afraid so 

The fundamental point » that the pattern is built upon a 
structural particle which siaja put, although the ether 
components mav ' ary To attempt to break up such units 
mto separate words is to murder the sense 

'Whatever the true unit of speech may be, our 
leading scmantiaans and speech psychologists are 
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all agreed that this unit is rarely the word, but gener- 
ally the word-group or sentence. . . . These units of 
speech may be short and simple such as yes, 710, there, 
or they may be groups such as Very tecU, I don’t hnmi:, 
Yes, 1 ean.'^ 

The division of language into words is often a typo- 
graphical accident; it is certainly a cause of confusion 
and a prolific source of error when it is allowed to obscure 
the vital importance and the commanding permanence 
of the fixed patterns into which words and word-groups 
are fitted by the conventions of the language. 

A thorough drilling in these patterns will be the most 
powerful preventive of error. 

Inflexions, the third grammatical device used in 
English, rank very low. Hundreds of them have died long 
since and of the survivors some arc weaklings and others 
are already »i extremis (Who are you talking to?). Modem 
English has only five inflexions: for the plural and the 
genitive, in the spoken language one inflexion serves for 
both of these— ioyj’, 6oy’r; for the third person 
singular of the Present Tense— and the same inflexion 
serves for this also — boys, goes-, for the five principal 
parts of verbs; and for degrees in adjectives and adverbs. 
These, so few in number and so easily drilled, need cause 
little trouble. Difficulties and errors arise, not from 
uncertainty about an inflexion pure and simple, but from 
the use of inflexions in word-groups. Perhaps we may 
admit one exception to that statement; the inflexion for 
the plural consistently gives rise to errors due to confusion 
bet\^‘een countable and uncountable nouns: 

He bought many furnitures. 

The fire made lots of dirts and smokes. 

He has not yet finished all his works. 

‘ Palmer, Principlet of Lai^ut^e Study. 
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Clearlj . this use is a con>ention which cannot be If^med 
by definition or by rule and must be dealt mth by 
examples But that brings us back to fixed patients and 
to structuRi! words, for the examples will best be dnlled 
in collocations with the appiopnatc quantitativcs 


much : 

.furniture 

many i 

a great (teal oj \ 

[work 

a large number of 

a little ^ 

1 smoke 

afeto 

a large amount oJ 

idust 

a good many more 

muck more j 

sugar 

lUndncss 



chairs 

cows 

houses 


This, then, is the content of the grammar of ntodem 
English useful for our purposes word-order, structural 
words and a few inflexions, and all of these ai« 
^wseatad, a.w,d v\ tbft which 

embody the conxentions of English usage 

To sum It up, It appears that the student floundet* 
common errors because he strives — and strives ha^d — to 
apply rules which are largely of his osvn compiling* ^nd 
he uses common sense where the illogical conventions 
and thought-habits chaiactensuc of English arc, in f*ct, 
the only entena of what is correct Increase of vocshulary 
is no cure Formal grammar lessons, whether tfi^y be 
descnpli'c, historical or comparatne in content, will 
merely provide further ‘rules' to be misapplied 
analytic grammar, whidi laposts the bones of structure, 
may be of value at a late stage. 

It IS suggested that the prevention of error hes in 
concentrating attention, from the earliest stagt^ ^nd 
throughout, on the fixed designs and ground-plans to 
which word-groups must conform in order to make 
sentences and phrases which are ‘correct’ according to 
English usage, and on the important part played by’ 
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Structural words of all kinds in the construction of those 
conventional patterns. 

This will be the grammar, as it is also the composition 
and the vocabulary, which the student will practise until 
it is second nature to him. 
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CmrTER FI\E 

THE ESSENTIAL PATTERNS I 
Sentence Patterns 

\\e »a%e am\cd at the point at which it is ncccssar) to 
support our general thesis bj presenting lists of the actual 
patterns, the fixed proton pes to which English sentences 
conform It will be useful to assoaate groups of patterns 
w ith the sources of error set out m Chapter Three These 
were uncertainties connected with 

1 Sentence protot) pes 

2 Phrase patterns 

3 Patterns of tense usage and related grammatical 

conventions 

4 Patterns based on the idiomatic use of structural 

words 

It is not claimed that every mistake must fall under one 
of these four heads Simple vocabulary failure has already 
been excepted But it is urged strongly that il the learner 
IS practised in each of them, the teacher’s troubles wnll be 
greatly reduced This and the following chapters, there- 
fore, will be devoted to the examination of the patterns 
which fall into each of the four classes named 

First, sentence patterns 

An English sentence need not, necessarily, contain 
either a Subject or a Predicate A communication must 
make sense its essential quali^ is its communicableness, 
nothing more is required of it Ttchet uttered alone is 
not a sentence, because it is impossible to make out what 
the speaker is trying to conunumcate, but What tukefi 
is a sensible enquiry demandmg an answer, and is there- 
fore a sentence Colloquial language uses non-verbal 
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sentences of that kind wiA considerable freedom: 

Why me? 

No wonder. 

A good thing too. 

Another glass of beer, please. 

Not that way. 

Here? 

Better late than never. 

But these are departures from the normal. The sentences 
with which we are more usually concerned contain the 
first and may contain one or more of the four following 
components in this list of five; a verb in one of its finite 
fornts, a subject, a direct object, an indirect object, and 
a predicative or complement. 

These five components arrange themselves in different 
ways according to tire logical (and sometimes emotional) 
requirements of the communication they have to make — 
a statement, a question, a dependent question, a rough 
order, a polite request, an exclamation {What a man you 
are!), an answer {Oh no, I don't think ro), a contrast, or a 
comparison. 

There is here a wide scope for the multiplication of 
patterns, but, as we know, the fundamentals arc really 
few in number, the remainder being sports and variations, 
just as What a man you are! (Predicative, Subject, Verb) 
is a variation of Yon are a funny man (Subject, Verb, 
Predicative). 

‘Any sentence-pattern is a specified arrangement 
of the parts of a sentence; we caimot discuss patterns, 
therefore, without continual reference to the parts 
of a sentence.'^ 

Jespersen has invented and elaborated a complete system 
of symbols for this purpose which, lite algebraic symbols 
' Analytic Syntax, Otto Jespersek. Copenlingen, 1937. 
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in a mathematical discussion, replace long verbal descrip- 
tions by a code of letters For our immediate purpose 
hi5 code can be simpbficd and reduced to this short list, 
which wll be found well worth the trouble of memorizing 
Capitals 

S sa Subject of the sentence 

V 5 = the mam \ erb 

0 = Object of the \ erb, or Object cf a preposition 

01 es Indirect Object 

Od= Direct Object 

P = Predicame or Complement as m It is /rue 
Small Letters 

V = Structural ^ erb asrundbsv+V 

n Negative as can ntfr=v+n 

8 B Substitute Subject as /r u /ns+Y-i-S 

r’ b an interrogative as II'X<jr«lAa/?BX^+V+S 
With this code of sjTnbols the nine basic sentence 
patterns in English are 


ImperaUxe 

Go 

V 


Take this 

V-O 

Intransitsve 

He laughed 

s-\ 

Transtttxe 

John bought a book 

s-v-o 

Preduattve 

It came true 

S-\ P 

Double Object 

I gare her a hat 

They offered a reward to the 

S-V-Oi Od 


accused 

S-\-Od-Oi 

Secondary Predieattve 



They made me laugh 

S-V-O-P 

Substituted Subject 



There are seven 

s-V-S 


It IS good to be here 

s-V-S 


So much for statements The outstandmg characteristic 
of these patterns is the tcnacit} with which English 
holds to the Subject first \ erb afterwards order All 
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teachers will aprcc that this fundamental of the language 
gives, in practice, little trouble even witli pupils whose 
omi moilicr-tongue is highly inflected ;mcl therefore much 
less dependent upon word-order titan English is. Rut if 
such pupils do find any difllculty it is t.-isily removed by 
drill in tlie basic patterns listed above. 

Question forms fall iniotwogroupst/i.vfrfquestions which 
require a pl.iin IVf or iVo containing, as they do, the 
material required for their own answers; and free questions 
which demand mfomialion and do not provide the material 
for the reply. For these two groups the basic patterns arc: 

A. FiXfd Quaiions: 

(fl) Single word verbs; 

Has he anv cattle? V--S-0? 

Is lie alive? V-S-P? 

(6) ^Vith stnictural verbs (v); 

Can you hc.trf v-SA'? 

Did he c.at it? v-S-\’-0? 

Must I give him something? v-S-V-Oi-Od? 

(c) Tag questions (nasneg.itivc): 

He will come, won’t he? S-v-fV:-v-h n-S? 

He won’t come, nil! he? S-v -rn-N^-v-S? 

He ate it, didn’t her S-V-0:-v-{-n-S.> 

He didn't give you anything, S-v -i-n-V-Oi-Od: 
did he? v-S? 

B. Free Questions, where x? may be an interrogative 
pronoun or an interrogative adverb: 

(o) Interrogative pronouns: 

IVho comes? x?-V? 

Who ate it? xr-V-0? 

What will he cat? .xr-v- S-V? 

What will he gwe me? x?-v-S-V-Oi? 

To whom will he give it? x?-v-S-V-Od? 
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(i) Interrogative adverbs 

Where is it? x?-V-S? 

How did you go? x?-v-S-V? 

When will he buy one? x?-v-S-V-0? 

^V^ly did they give you the 

money? x?-v-S-V-Oi-Od> 

How did It come true? x’-v-S-V-P? 

It will be noticed again in these question patterns how 
tenaaous English is of the S-V-0 order, the simple 
question is characterized by the inversion V-S, but this 
does not hold true in the great majontj of question forms 
except in so far as the sroatt structural verb precedes the 
Subject, leaving the content*verb in its normal place 
Can jou hear? v-S-V’ 

We have listed ten models for statements and nineteen 
models for questions It can be agreed that these do not, 
in practice, give much trouble in our cbss*rooins They 
arc not in themselv es and in their simplest forms difficult 
to learn The only aigumcnt which is pressed here is that 
these basic patterns will be of most value if they are 
given to the learner designedly as models to be memorized 
and made habits of thought For this purpose Palmer^ 
has developed the SubsUtutwn Table, which takes a 
sentence-pattern and sets it out on a ruled framework to 
display its component parts 


My brother 


IS 


wTiting 


Palmeh, Ont Hundred SrAstUutton Toilet Heffer, Cambndge 
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Encli section or 'box' in turn can be treated as a variable: 
I. The Subject treated as the variable: 
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Adding all the vanations (which must be carefully chosen 
so that every combination makes a rational communica- 
tion) we get from this Substitution Table, i e from the 
onginalsentence-pattem,4X5X4s=8o differentsentences 
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The forms of question and statement listed on pages 
46 and 47 make language as n-arp and woof make cloth. 
The most ornate prose is but repetition, combination, 
variation and ornamentation of these standard designs. 
Combinations and VTuiations come easiU' and readily 
in the colloquial speech of one whose mother tongue is 
English: 

That roan I simply detest. 0 -S-V 

How well you are lookingl P-S-V 

You will soon be ready, I hope? 0 -S-^'? 

But we arc not concerned here with the freedom per- 
mitted to a native speaker; our business is to smooth the 
path of the foreign learner and remove those difHcultics 
w’hich pu22le him when struggling whh the class composi- 
tion or an examination paper. "ITic number of combina- 
tions and manipulations which he requires is limited to a 
reasonable figure and they can be practised as the need 
arises. For example, the simple S-^' form provides a neat 
starring-point for drilling the passive use of verbs because 
(a matter often overlooked) the passive is far more 
frequently used in the S-V form without mention of the 
agent, than with it: 





was beaten 


laughed 


was killed in the war 

He 

died 

He 

was badlv wounded in tlie 


went away 


was sent for Peft arm 


etc. 


was taken away 




etc. 


It is not wise, therefore, to require the class to leant the 
passive use by converting John hit Henry into Henry teas 
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htt by John because the lesult is stilted m form, unnaturaJ 
and \eiy rarely used 

Simikrlj, «hen an indirect object is used, as for 
example m He gaze the boy a prize, it should be made the 
Subject m the passn e form 

T^e boy uas given a prize 
which IS an obvious parallel to 

The boy received a pnze 

The simple S-V-Q pattern 'mU provide drills for special 
cases iihich are often the source of trouble, such as 
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The reflexive use arises naturally from the S-V-0 
pattern: 


(a) He 

cut 

taught 

washed 

(n) himself 

(i) She 

(i) herself 

(c) They 

(c) themselves 
one another 


The fixed question form provides an opportunity for 
drilling particular kinds of answers as colloquial elabora- 
tions of the plain 'Yes’ or ‘No’; 



Oh no! 


Of course not 

Will he come? 

1 hope so 


1 tiunk so 


Oh yes, 1 think so 


It shows also the use of the question, without a question 
mark, as a polite request: 

Will you take this chair, please. 

So far we have dealt wth a sentence containing only 
one finite verb. In the next chapter we shall examine 
those minor patterns whidi do not contain any finite verb. 

This seems to be the point at which to deal with the 
models which include subordinate clauses as major 
components of the pattern itself: 
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r beiieve that he is ill 
S - V - O 

S-V-P 

(a) The inserted clause may be a primary} that is to say 
the Subject, the Object, or the regimen of a prepo- 
sition 

I bclic\e (t/iot) he u til 
That IS Kf'Oi 1 call a good anmer 
The worst part is that he lied to me 
You maj many vhom you like 
You may give it to tchom you please 
He wll tahe tckatyougne him 
I tvish I had some money ('Past of Imagination ’) 
Specimen tables 


■ 

belie>e 


he IS ill 

■ 

think 

(that) 

youarevviong 

know 

this IS one 

■ 

understand 


that 13 mine 


’ Explanatory Sole — In his stud j of functional gumnur, Jtsp<t*tn 
identifies three ranhi m words or word groups as units A Primary 
IS a nord or a grcup acting as a unit, which u gnunraatically and 
togicalljr of the first cnportance- 

tembly cold veatfier 

n eilher is the Prenary because it it the essential m the group 
A Secondary defines or in some ofiter wa/ determines or assists a 
Pnmarj 

tembly coU weather 

CoW IS the Secondary because it defines the Primary teeaiher 

A Tertiary defines or m some other way detennines or assists a 
Secondary 

terrUfy cold weather 

Terribly a theTertiary because it modifies the Secondary foW 
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I had some money 



to-day was Sunday 


Don’t you wish 

you were right 

I knc%v the answer 



we were there 


The clause as dependent question; 


I know 

why he did it 

I don’t know 

where he went 

I wish I knew 

how many he had 

I can’t imagine 

when it happened 

He refused to tell me 

which one he wanted 


who did it 
wdiat caused it 
who was there 


(b) The inserted clause may be a secondar)' (i.e. a qualifier 
to a primary): 

S - V - 0 - OQ (secondary) 

He read the report I gave him. 

I know the town/where you were bom. 

I dislike the way/in which you hold your pen. 

This is the man/whose dog is dead. 

I spoke to the woman/I met there. 

Tliis is the one/you are looking for. 

I have found the k^^you lost. 

Any money you find/you may keep. 
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I know the place 

where 

you were bom 

W e saw the house 

in which 

the man died 

etc 


he cooked his food 



etc 


I spoke to the man 

Is this the person 

You must give 

who 

had a broken arm 
bought the car etc 

whom 

jou saw 

you like etc 

etc 

whose 

dog IS dead 
arm is broken etc 


III 


1 

you were looking for 


This is the one 

(that) 

he was looking at 


etc 


1 am taking care of 



1 

we disagree with 



j 

etc 


(c) The mserted clause may be a tertiary (j c a qualifier 
to a secondary) 

AVe A\alked where the ground was driest 
We will do It after I come back 
{and similar tense sequence pitfalls) 

She fainted as soon as she saw him 
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We will try again as soon as he gets back. 

{and similar time adverbiak) 

Will you come if it rains? 

(and similar clauses of condition, cause, concession, 
manner and degree). 

Specimen tables: 



opened the door 

before 

I came back 

She 

bought the car 

after 

the thief 




arrived 


fainted 

as soon as 

I spoke 


etc. 


etc. 


We 

will try again 

as soon as 

he returns 

They 

will do it 

when 

it stops 

He 

will tell us 

if 

it rains 


etc. 


etc. 


But the drilling of tables does not take us all the way, 
for the pupil is still left with the task of utilizing, for his 
own particular needs, in private and without our help, 
the tables wc have taught him. 

When a pupil has grasped one of the standard patterns 
in that way, what goes on in his head when he attempts 
to use the pattern in an original effort? 

When he sets about compering an English sentence, a 
pupil’s first step is not an act of verbal manipulation; it 
is an act of logical thought. If words (as distinct from 
visual or other mental images) are used at all, they are 
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words m his own vernacular, Mt English words It is a 
long time before the student has such a ready and wide 
command of an active vocabularj that he can think 
straightaway and solelj in English He begins, therefore, 
bj imagining the concepts he will require for such of the 
sentence components (S, V, O, P) as he proposes to use, 
and he can produce from stock the pattern appropnate 
to each separate concept His difficult} lies in finding the 
pattern which is a composite of the separate items 
According to circumstance he finds that the estpression 
of the concept he has m mind requires a word (John 
bought one) or a phrase pattern (John bought neither of 
them) or a sentence 

(John bought ukd the mm shotted him) 

If It IS the last, two sentence patterns have to be fitted 
together 

But it is rare that a sentence contauung ord} the plain 
major components S, V, O and P will meet requirements 
Each component maj , and generally does, hav e a qualifier 
This adds tnsmendously to the pupil s difficulties, for 
these qualifiers can themselves be words or phrases or 
sentences Faced with such compLcntions, the student 
will separate one concept from another, reduce each to 
Its simplest terms, and express them disjointedly 
John bought one 

He was the only boy who had some money 
He bought the one which the man showed him 
He bought it as soon as he could 
^^^len, marking the exercises, we meet with that, vve 
put a red mk bracket round the group and exhort the 
wnter. Join ymtr sentences together The exhortation is 
futile The writer would have expressed all the concepts 
together had he known how He could have done so had 
he been prepared with such tables as this 
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who had some money in his pocket 
who had a little money 


John 

who wanted a new pen 
who was looking at them in 

the shop windotv 

who . . . 

etc. 

bought one 


It used to be — perhaps in some quarters it still is— the 
practice to encourage this prclitninat)’ isolation of ideas 
by setting the task: 

Join these sentences: 

The man hit me. He had a white coat. 

The response demanded is: 

The man with a white coat hit me. 

But that is an exerdse in elaboration of a standard sen- 
tence pattern by adding a qualifier to the Subject in the 
form of a prepositional phrase. The prepositional phrase 
is itself a standard pattern and can be drilled as such, 
tn siiu: 



with a white coat 


The man 

with a mark on Ids nose 
with the little child 
with one leg 

hit me 


That is a far more valuable exerdse than the ‘combin- 
ation of sentences’. Combination is indeed the very 
essence of the pupil's trouble. He tries to add his words 
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together one upon one liLe pearls on a stnng but that is 
not the nature of language Words are fitted together m 
patterns of recognizable design, and it is these moulds, 
not indmdual words, which meet the pupil’s need m 
expressing his concepts The designs are eindent in such 
groups as 

where to go two dap ago and so can I 

what to do a few months ago and so did he 

which one to get a long time ago and so will we 

how to start \ ears ago and so must you 

Haling grasped the fundamental patterns of the English 
sentence the learner has to make a collection aUo of the 
components of the sentence pattern itself, as S or O or P, 
and sometimes to quahfy those components The next 
step therefore, is to list these essential toob 
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CHAPTER SIX 

THE ESSENTIAL PATTERNS: II 

The word essential is introduced into the title of this 
chapter because, of the veiy large number of patterns into 
which word groups can be formed (Thorndike in a pioneer 
study listed 43S*), it is necessary for our purposes to 
discuss only those which occur most frequently in com- 
mon use. We will draw upon our experience, therefore, to 
compile a list of constructions which consistently, and 
cvcrj’\vherc, give trouble. It is not intended to be complete, 
and teachers, to whom this essay is addressed, will be able 
to add to it, out of their own painful experience. 

Common errors defy classification largely because any 
one can be placed under at least two heads: I do uot kioio 
vihat are you looking combines the faults of a twisted 
dependent question and a missing preposition. For this 
reason the grouping adopted here has no other defence 
than convenience. It cannot be exhaustive; it is intended 
to be persuasive, tempting the teacher to compile ills 
own groupings and tables. Under each head, after a 
word of explanation, a fetv errors typical of the group are 
given as a reminder and these are followed hy a specimen 
substitution table which, it is suggested, may be adapted 
to deal with most of the errors in the group and used as a 
prophylactic against them. 

1. Tense confusions 

Verb changes used in English to indicate time relations 

* ‘An Irjvertorv of Englisb Consltuclions’, C. L. ThOiC^IKE and 
Others. Teachers' Collesf Record, Columbia Universit>-. Februar)’, 
1927. 
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arc emplo) cd also for mam otlicr purposes and tin* usage 
often runs contrarj to common sense-—/ xctth tt trai 
Sunda} to-day To male matters worse, the s^me time 
relation is eipressed in difTerent wajs intoh»ng word 
forms which belong ostensibly to other ‘times The 
Simple Present, here and notr, appears as 
I Inc here now 
I am living here now 
He does not Ine here 
He IS offended (Past Participle ) 

He IS shaMng 

He IS being shaicd (Two participles ) 

A good dog Will u ait for his master for hours 
\ou may be clever but >ou can t do this one 
Tlie tram mil be in by now 
U I ijv w I should tyawv 

If he had the monct 1 m sure he would gne >t to jou 
now 

(and reporting the past) 

\\cll ■ 83)8 he if it rams to morrow the train is sure 
to be late 

Possibilities such as these, added to the conventions of 
indirect speech the perfect tenses, and the 'p«l of 
imagination’ confront the learner w ilh a host of difficulties 
(o) The tequence of tema tn adrerbiah of tune 
\\c have all met 

I shall see him before the tram will go 
\\ c must wait here until he will return 
I shall take my umbreUa in case it will ram 
The troops will return immediately peace vnll be 
made 


She will go on reading until the lights will go out 
The dnll required is a model m which the unexpected 
present tense is sharply emphasized 
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They will do it 

before 

after 

until 

the engine stops 


in case 



{b) Tense to indicate a condition: 

Common sense leads to: 

If I shall fail in the examination my father will be 
angry. 

Suppose I wiU pass, he will not be angry' then. 

You had better take an umbrella if it wll rain. 
Three kinds of condition are to be considered — a likely 
condition, an unlikely condition, and a supposition about 
the past which did not, in fact, occur. For these three 
purposes three tables arc necessary, each one stressing, 
first, the time factor by using an adverbial and, secondly, 
the 'resultant' by repetition: 


If 

he goes to 
school to-day 

will he see his mother? 
Yes, he will see her. 

Provided 

he went to the 

would he see his 


palace to-day 

mother? 

No, he wouldn’t 

see her. 

SuoDOse 

he had gone to 

would behave seen 


school yesterday 

his mother? 
Yes, he would have 

seen her. 
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(c) Pupils sometimes jumble their tenses 
U e talked and making pbns 
Houc^er liard he tned he cannot do it 
Go where jou are seeing the road 
He went on working as long as he was seeing 
It IS impossible to make anj general prousion against 
such mistakes as these, for ihej arc innumerable, but on 
appropnate occasions, and to illustrate the enormity of 
the crime, suitable tables can be used for drill 



talked and made our plans 


talked, argued and quarrelled 

^Vc 

ate, drank and slept 


ran, jumped and skipped 


w rote and 


However 

hard I try 
long I work 
many I do 

I cannot find the answer 

I shall not find the answer 

hard I tned 



long I worked 

1 could not find the 


many I did 

answer 


2 Dependent questions 

These are old acquaintances and comment is un- 
necessary The difHculty resides perhaps m the intro- 
ductory (mam) clause for the wording is an open tempta 
tion to use the direct question form in what follows 
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I want to know . . . 

He is asking why 

Moreover, the complications of indirect speech are also 
introduced by the main clause — 

I am asking you . . . 

I asked you . . . 

Tables for dealing with dependent question difficulties 
will isolate the main clause and cmphasiac the structure 
of the dependent question: 


I am asking you 

I want to know 

Do you know 

Tliis letter tells us 

where it is 
how many there are 
when he will come 
what he has done 

I asked you 

I wanted to know 

Did he know 

Tile letter told us 

where it tvas 
how many there were 
when he would come 
what he had done 


It is worth while pointing out to the puzzled student that 
whether makes no difficulty, and neither does the inter- 
rogative when it asks for the Subject; 

I want to know whether be did it. S-V-0 

I want to know who did it. S-V-0 

The errors connected with dependent questions are so 
numerous and common that they have been chosen as 
the type to demonstrate drill in detail in Chapter Eight. 

3 . Sequence of tenses in indirect speech is not really so 
difficult to dispose of as many teachers think. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the reporting verb is in the 
past tense: He said . . . The error commonly resides 
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{here Ue tatd me . . He explained me . . 



he wTote it 

He said 

he was writing it 

He told me 

he had written it 

He explained to me that 

he might wnte it 
he could wnte it 


4 Prepostfiont 

These are b) far the most important and the most 
frequently used of all structural words, and prepositional 
phrases prowde more phrase*pattems than anj other 
kind of collocation Prepositions are omitted, misapplied, 
and wrongly inserted m every' conceivable wtiy 
There is nothing to be afraid 
Vi ho IS the girl he is m love? 

I am working here since seven days 
She explained me for four times 
He earned money with carrying parcels. 

The prepositional patterns are dealt with in detail in the 
next chapter where they are taken as the typical example 
in the construction and drilling of phrase-patterns It is 
sufficient here to give only one model table — that for the 
‘final’ preposition* 



I am in love with 

This IS the girl 

I agree with 

I explained it to 

you must take care of 
we were looking for 
they are talking about 
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5 . Infinitive patierns 

Next in importance numerically to prepositional 
phrases are the collocations based on the Infinitive, 
either with or without to. Numerous errors arise here 
because the bare infinitive rnn is so easiiy mistaken for a 
full verb, and treated as such: 

I saw him ran. 

We heard the girls sMig (or were n«gtng\ a song. 

He wishes that you to sing. 

We are lucky to found it so quickly. 

(a) The infinitive at predicative needs careful drill in 
which the Objective must be stressed so as to eliminate 
the idea that there is a Subject to which a Verb is attached: 
for this reason, in the table, the Verb is preceded by an 
objective pronoun: 

I saw him run. 

S - V - 0 - P 


He saw 

him run 

the girls jump 

her show him the picture 

him make the horse drink 

him make her kneel 

me let it drop 

us walk away 

(i) The infinitive in coHoeatioas sdthout to; 



may 


can 

He 

mil 


must 


dare not 


give me one 
tell you that story 
explain it to you 
repeat it to the police 
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(c) The tnfiniltze in eollaeatums tcith to ’ 



{</) The infimttt eat a and as a terltary 

secondary {often of purpose) • 


■ 

to encourage )ou 
to amuse jou 


to see the doaor 

ppn 

to be amused at 


to make a report 


to Wear 

He 

to explain it to us 

thing 

to talk about 

came 

to please }ou 


to look at 


to borrow a book 


to be studied 


to do his work 


carefullv 





Not forgetting the Passne form m all these esses; also 
the very useful t)pc 


1 old 

to do It 

too 1 }Oung 

to go there 

1 weak 

to answer questions 

1 proud 

to care 
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(fi) The infaiitive 7o{th a relative: 


I know 

who(m) to ask 
which one to buy 
where to go 
how to get rid of it 

He told us 

what to do 


how much to give him 
how many books to buy 
when to blo%v the whistle 
what is to be done 


(/) The infinitive as a measttre of degree: 

This, in the writer’s experience, leads to some queer 
etsota . I have nevet been aWe to utvdtiatand an expteaaion 
quite common among pupik in some parts of the East: 

I am very la^ to stay at home 
meaning (at least it so appeared from the context and 
circumstances) T felt I'ciy disinclined to work so I stayed 
at home'. 

A more general error is: 

I am too tired that I caruxot walk. 

The remedy lies in drilling too and to as close together as 
possible: 



too weak 

to work any more 

This horse is 

too tired 
too thin 

to please me 
to stand up 


too small 

to pull that cart 
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(c) The mfimttie in coUoeatums ictth to 


I 

want refused 

wnsh forgot 

long meant 

hope promised 

desire pretended 

agree tned 

to see him again 
to go there 

1 am 

glad 

anxious 

pleased 

afraid 

unable 

to do It once more 
to answer the question 


{d) The tnfimtne as a 
secondary 


to encourage jou 
to amuse you 
to be amused at 
some* to near 
thing to talk about 
to look at 
to be studied 

carefully 


and as a terliary 
(often of pwpose) 



[to 

see the doctor 


to 

make a report 

He 

to 

cTplain It to us 

came 

to 

please you 


to 

borrow a book 


to 

do his work 


Not forgetting the Passive fonii in all these cases, also 
the very useful type 


to do it 
to go there 
to answer questions 
to care 
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(e) The infinitive xoilh a relathx: 


I know 

\vho(m) to ask 
which one to buy 
where to go 
hmr to get rid of it 

He told us 

what to do 


bow much to give him 
bow many books to buy 
when to blow the whistle 
what is to be done 


(/) The infinitive as a measure of degree: 

This, in tiie writer’s experience, leads to some queer 
errors. I have never been able to understand an expression 
quite common among pupils in some parts of the East; 

I am very lazy to stay at home 
meaning (at least it so appeared from the context and 
circumstances) T felt veiy’ disinclined to work so I stayed 
at home’. 

A more general error is: 

I am too tired that I cannot walk. 

The remedy lies in drilling too and to as close together as 
possible: 



too weak 

to work any more 

This horse is 

too tired 
too thin 

to please me 
to stand up 


too small 

to puli that cart 
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6 The -ing formt include the present (actiie) partiaple 
and the gerund, but this distinction is of little practical 
help to the pupil struggling to remember constructions 
such as 

The garden >Tants vreeding 

He spent £3 on labour for weeding the garden 

I prefer sownng to v ceding 

Weeding being impossible, the farmer went home 
W e saw him v ceding his garden 
The women crossed the field, weeding as thej went 
He IS not bothered overmuch whether those forms are 
partiaples or gerunds, his need is to know how to emploj 
them coffecUj 

For our present purpose, therefore, collocations based 
on the fonn will be classified according to cmploj- 
ment and the nature of the pattern in which they are 
found A few examples will show that thu u not difficult 
(1) The garden wants weeding 

I like reading stones about adventure 

I prefer going alone 

It IS no use crying about it 

The pain in my tongue made speaking verj difficult 
In this group the •in* pattern is used as a pnmai) , 
but Without 3 preposition 

(u) Having no medione with him, the doctor w ent awaj 
Calling his dog, he sudden!) left the house 
The man standing in the road was injured 
He was heard repeating jour name 

Inlhisgroupthe-w^pattem IS used as a secondary, 
but without a prepositioo 

(ill) The bell having rung, we went to outclasses 
Eventhmg being read), the concert began 
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We closed the shop, nobody wanting to buy anything 
from us. 

In this group the -iii^ form is used as a terliar^', 
but without a preposition. 

(iv) I am proud of being a teacher. 

I admire you for doing that. 

He spent j(|5 on travelling. 

There are several ways of imdcing money. 

In this group the -ing pattern is the regimen of a 
preposition, employed in various ways, but not 
as a verb-qualifier. 

(v) I shall do it before starting on my homework. 

I read the book while travelling by train. 

When writing composition, always have a dictionary 
beside you. 

In this group the -ing pattern is the regimen of a 
preposition or of a connective adverbial, and 
the whole collocation is a tertiary qualifying the 
main verb. 

Each of these, and variations on each, can be used as the 
basis of a table for instructional and practice purposes. The 
followng are skeleton tables . only which should be 
expanded by treating each column in turn as a variable, 
Thus in the first column of the first table the verbs began, 
stepped, kept on, tried, avoided, considered, rmembered, 
understood, hated, advised, forbade, regretted, defended, 
feared, enjoyed, suggested, admitted could be inserted. 

(i) The -ing form used as a primaty, ■without a prepo- 
sition: 


Hike 

painting pictures of this kind 

She much prefers 

spending money on jewellcij 
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(ii) Used as a secondary, Without a preposition 



standing in the road 
holding thebot of explosive 
carrying the red box 

was 

injured 

Calling his dog, 

Raising his hat, 

Turning his back upon us. 
Having no medicine with him. 

he suddenly 

left the house 

We could hear him 

They found the bltle child 

calling your name 
pulling a box to pieces 
vvhispenng through 

the keyhole 


(ui) Used as a tertiary, without a preposition 
(Nominatoe Absolute) 


Everything being ready. 

The ship having left the quay, the shopkeeper 
Noneofthepeoplevnshing closed his shop 

to buy anything. 


(iv) Used as a tertiary, with a preposition 




hcanng you talk 

I am tired 

of 

sittmg on this chair 
listening to him 
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(v) Used as u tertian.', with a preposition, witli direct 
reference to a main verb: 



after 

doing tnv homework 

I shall work 

before 

resting on mv bed 

out the sum 

without 

having mv dinner 


while 

looking at mv 



arithmetic book 


Special practice should be jjiven in collocation? based 
on a preposition. It will be noticed, in the example? given 
above, how frequently the -in« form is the regimen of a 
preposition: 

m?toad of 
after 
before 
besides 
by 
for 
like 

through 
without 
to 

about 
except 

7. Objects after transitives arc omitted, inserted where 
not required, or misapplied: 

We saw him play football and we ad«nircd. 

We went to the cinema and thoroughly enjoyed. 

. We know that you stoic. 


writing a letter 
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He ran so fast that I could not catch 
I know ho\^ to do 
This IS not fit to dnnk it 

This IS the king's horse which he ndes it ever) day 
Is there anything which you want it which I can 
get It for j oU^ 

Here is another book which I don’t know where to 
put It 

The man who I am sure he is in the house has only 
one arm 

These are the books you were looking for them 
The picture armed but he did not wnsh to see 
(b) The objective is omitted because the pupil thmks 
that as It has been mentioned once that should be suffioent 
The practice table must therefore cover this point, 
attaching the objective firmly to its verb 


We saw the film 

and 

we 

admired it 
enjoyed it 
liked It 




hated It 
remembered it 


(i) The objective is put in where it is not wanted 
because the pupd overlooks the fact that it is already 
represented in the relative The relative must therefore 
be stressed and joined to the veib second drill will 
omit the relative 





he wants 


tJie one 


I bought 

This IS 

tJie horse 

that 

she got 


the car 


they looked at 




they waited for 
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the one 

I want 

’I'his is 

the car 

he bought 


the horse 

they waited for 


8. Articles, definite and indefinite, are mishandled 
because it is a characteristic of English that the article 
is used more sparingly than in many other languages: 

We were great friends. He enjoys good health. 
Nous etions des grands amts- II jouit d’une bonne sante. 
If the word is sufficiently specialized wthout the article, 
the article is omitted; 

I have had breakfast. {It is quite clear tohtch breakfast.) 
The breakfast I had at his house was very good. {The 
article is needed to specify the particular breakfast.) 

So also: 

Gold is found here. 

The gold found here is of poor quality. 

The abuse of the article results in a number of common 
errors well known to teachers overseas: 

The light is dull so wc cannot take the good photo- 
graphs. 

He plays football and violin. 

Let us go and have the good dinner. 

She takes the interest in her work. 

There is no doubt that Brow was thief. 

He took a somebody else’s hat. 

He is bad man. 

I am a best boy in the class. 

She was such good girl that she got prize. 

He is a too big boy for that class. 

My mother goes to bazaar every day. 

It costs a pint for a shilling. 
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(a) Type Go to church, go to the church 
The article is usuall) onuttedMhen the purpose, not the 
place, IS m mind The drill table mil therefore show the 
difference 
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games 

an instrument 


football 

the violin 

He plays 

cricket 

hockey 

the piano 
the trumpet 


chess 

the big drum 


cards 

the organ 



bad 

a bad man 

He is 

good 

a good worker 


kind 

a kind friend 



a penny 

a pint 

This costs 

a shilling 

a pound 

a pound 

an ounce 


twopence 

a bottle 


9. Concord and Number as sources of error are limited 
to pronouns (especially quantitatives and partitives some, 
more, both) and nouns (especially uncountables furniture, 
ammunition): 

Every boy and every prl in the class are present and 
have their books. 

Each one of us all are to blame. 

You and he is not yet ready. 

Father, mother and the little child was taken to 
hospital. 

There are a lot of smokes and dirts. 

I bought some good furnitures. 
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(it) For mcoiintaUes the most effective method is to 
drill tlie use of uncountableswith contrasting quantitatives: 


many 
not many 
very many 
too many 
a great many 
a few 
very few 
too few 
a few more 
many more 
a great 
many more 


pens 

nails 

screws 


much 
not much 
very much 
too much 
a great deal of 
a little 
very little 
too little 
a little more 
much more 
a great 
• deal more 


com 

rice 

sugar 

dust 

smoke 

grass 

coffee 

furniture 

ammunition 


10. Degree, Comparison and Similitude cause such 
troubles as: 

I am very much thankful. 

I prefer this than that. 

I am a best boy in the class. 

This is largest past all. 

I am very tired that I cannot work. 

He is happy as a king. 

These difficulties arise because attention has .been 
focused on the teaching of the formal inflexions rather 
than on meaning. In meanii^, there are three possibilities 
in comparison; 

(i) superiority (better than) 

(ii) equality (as good as) 

(iii) inferiority (not so tall as) 

In tables: 
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II The patt or pame parttaple hss uws similir tc 
those of the -ing form and giies nse to similar errors 
He Sat with his arms were folded 
They came back mth all their money was gone. 

The kmg gave medals to the soldiers were wounded 
in the war 


Here is the result which obtained by this method 
Being the field was bounded by fcFur high walls we 
could not gel in 

Perhaps the best drill for a collocation based on a past 
participle is to gw e a number of such collocations and 
then require the class to put them into a given table, 
bought by my father referred to m this letter 
burned m the fire agreed to bj the members 

frightened by the thieves pointed out by the farmer 
wounded by your spear looked at by the inspector 
fed on this kind of food 
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Have you seen' 

the picture 
the bullock 

bought by my father 
referred to in this letter 



etc. 


etc. 

The picture 
The bullock 

bought by my father 
referred to in 

this letter 

cost a lot of money 

etc. 


etc. 




Closely related is the use of the passive voice generally. 
It is likely that the usual method of teaching the passive 
is directly responsible for error. It is (or was) commonly 
taught by requiring the class to change Henry hit John 
into John was hit by Henry. But that is not the most 
frequent use of the passive. In at least seventy per 
cent, of cases the agent is not mentioned: 

He was killed in the war. 

The building was totally destroyed. 

The bodies were burned, not buried. 

Only where the agent is of greater interest than the 
subject 18 the by form used: 

The house was struck by lightning. 

Indeed, in many cases tlie active subject cannot suitably 
be expressed as the agent: 

He suffered great torture. 

He lost his father in the war. 

The horse broke its 1 ^. 

In the passive; 

He was tortured 
His father was killed. 

Its leg was broken. 

It is worth while, therefore, to drill the passive voice in 
this form; both to practise the natural use of the passive 
and to revise prepositions: 
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« as laughed at 

was lorficd upon as a great man 

was sent for 

was taken care of 

was knocked o\ef 

was listened to with great attention 

\vas not spoken to 

was much sought after 


12 Indiudual words, forming ‘private collocat.ons', arc 
responsible for many errors, and they are usually listed 
in text-books as 'Words commonly «jnfuscd’ or ‘Miscel- 
laneous idiomatic expressions* Such lists are not really 
teiy helpful to the learner, they contun too much The 
only safe course open to the teacher is to take these 
words as the) come, either in the reading or, less happily, 
in the form of a ‘mistake’, and to dnli each m its own use 
Typical words of this kind are 
do (repetitive), structural verbs in inversions, used to, 
but, ought to, about to, as, such, Utter, otherwise, too, 
yet, and idiomatic uses of heavily-worked xerbs such 
^gOtgftt make [go to, in, by, for, on, with, through, 
without, against, off, out, m, for, on with) 

The following are offered as examples of the method 

(a) He told me to eat it and I ate 



to eat it 
to spell It 
to go away 
to stand s&U 
to work harder 


I 


I told him 

and 


did so 

W’e told them 


g 



















Sj, common errors 

(«) Although he IS Cat! but he ts weak 
Here a contrast is needed 


Although 

this IS 

1 

hard 

long 

It IS 

cheap 

^\eak 


this 

1 

thick 

etc 


\er> light 
not he3v> 


hard cheap 

This IS long butttis >teak 

thick ser> light 

<t( not heavj 


The aim in this chapter has been to demonstrate that 
It IS possible to relate a common error to one or other of 
the standard patterns, and to gne examples 
The next chapter snll deal mth a single model, that 
based on the preposition, and offer suggestions for 
drilling that pattern into the pupil’s mmd until it becomes 
an habitual mode of thought 
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Errors should not occur if correct constructions become 
automatic and habitual; and habit comes from practice. 
Drill cannot be avoided. If the instructor avoids it, 
the pupil must accumulate examples on his o\m account 
and try them over mentally in a drill of his own making. 
In this matter the writer can only urge the success of his 
own practice and the practice of others who have used 
the device of the ‘substitution table’ developed by H. E. 
Palmer^ into a most powerful teaching instrument. 

If it is agreed that an English sentence is not a run of 
words like pearls on a string but an ordered pattern of 
Wfd groups; or even if it is agreed oniy that important 
word groups are recognizable, then it is incumbent upon 
the teacher to see that bis pupils master those group- 
patterns as early and as thoroughly as he can make them 
do so. That being done, the pupil will never be reduced to 
adding word to word by the light of nature and with the 
help of such ‘rules’ as he may misremember. 

The 'process will be most effective if it is organized 
with thought and care. The present chapter, taking the 
preposition phrase as the instance, sets out in detail one 
method of drilling a pattern as the writer has developed it. 

In ordinary prose, a himdred simple sentences will con- 
tain about three hundred prepositions. If errors come be- 
cause an opportunity arises for the pupil to make a 
mistake, prepositions give plenty of opportunity. And 
mistakes are not lacking: 

’ One Hundreii Substitution Tables, H. E. Palmek. Hefler, Cam- 
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This IS the man I Mish to speak, 

I insisted to pj) mj school fees 
You ma) order for the books 
He docs not listen my words 
The match starts from two o'clock. 

In the way we met a bcgjjar. 

The man is near the door is my brother. 

Where hate jou been from such a long time* 

Whole, half and quarter mistakes such as these defy 
classification, but it is possible at least to distinguish 
three roots from which they deme inability to construct 
the w ord group From the nght materials ( Thf match sfartt 
from t:co o'clock), misunderstanding of tlie function per- 
formed by the word group in the place to which it is 
allotted {The man it near the door it my brother)’, and 
uncertainty m the idiomatic application of an individual 
preposition ( The man / tai/i to tpeok) 

These weaknesses arise, and call for treatment, early in 
the course Tables such as the following should be used 
with quite junior pupils, and frequently . 

(i) Structure of the frame 


simple 

The man 

IS 

near the door 

location 

etc 

13 standing 

1 

1 



etc 

07id the tcindoa 




etc 


instrument 


tried to cut it 

idth a chisel 



etc 

fdih a saxo 
etc 
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agent 

The man 

was killed 

by a lion 


etc. 

was seen 

by somebody else 



etc. 

etc. 


-ing form 

He 

went to sleep 

while translating the letter 


etc. 


without shutting the door 




on leaving his work 




etc. 


(a) Fmction of the frame: 


Adjectival 

The man 

near the door \ 

suddenly 


etc. 

beUoeen the door \ 

fell down 



and the window I 

etc. 



etc. 1 

1 



One of the dogs 
etc. 


round about the ho::scs 
for three hours on end 
like an engine 
in spite of the heat 
before getting the signal 
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(3) Individual prepostttorii 



to lit on 

The man wants somelhicg 

ta ante aith 

Have you got anything 

to think about 


to look at 

etc 

etc 


It Will be convenient to consider each of these groups m 
turn and to formulate suitable drills for each 

With regard to the fiist, structure oj the frame, any 
grammar book ujJI proi^Kie examples of the ranous «ajs 
in which prepositional collocations are built up 

ffiM nouns near the door, ovt-r the wall, round the 
parcel 

uith pronouns for me, from several of them, opposite 
to his mvn 

tfith sng forms before beginning the lesson; without 
shutting the door 

with tnfinitwes" in order to find him, so as to avoid an 
acadent 

introducing phrases from behind the door, from under 
the table, by means of , in spite of , on account 
of , etc 

introducing clauses It depends upon whether he agrees 
or not 

attached closely to a verb He is the man I am looking for 
These will not, of coun>e, be taught together The essence 
of success IS to provide jns,t tfut help which is required at 
the moment, and no more When the occasion presents 
itself, It should be seized pioniptly and tables such as 
these should be drilledm order to fix the correct structure 
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(i%) Put in suitable prepositions 

Mj fnend lives the first house ... the street 
church You can pick out his house . the 
colour . the door and the large window ... the 
top the roof There is a small garden . . 

front . the house and a large one . . the back 

(v) Look at jour left hand and make up ten preposition 
phrases about tt (utufer then put the 

phrases into sentences 


With pronouns 





JOU 

me 

The badge 

was built 

bj 

for 

him 

It 

iras designed 

them 

etc 

was destrojed 

the ©then 

none of those men 

themselves 


(i) Add suitable prepositions to 

us, them, those, this one, the others, ours, ihein, 
his own, jour own, mjself 

(ii) Use these in sentences 

to these, from the other, opposite neither of them, 
for some of that, with all of it, against both of them 
(ill) These small tables contain thirty preposition phrases 
Use the phrases in sentences of jour own 
opposite everyone in front of mj own 

past both of them like mine 

towards each other without the nett one 

the first two either 

some of the others anj of these 
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With -ing forms; 



— 

in the 

doing it 



middle of 

seeing me 

The poor 

fell asleep 

before 

speaking 

old man 

sat down 

after 

telling the story 

etc. 

wept 

without 

weiehing 



instead of 

the meat 



through 

etc. 


(i) Put tlie phrases at the beginning of sentences, e.g.; 

In the roiddle of iveighing the meat, the poor old 

man sat down. 

(ii) Put suitable prepositions in front ofr 

writing the letter telling the truth 
using a knife empQ'ing the bottle 

borrowing the money copying the exercise 
turning the handle working the sum a 
writing to his father second time 

(iii) Think of some actions and fill in the brackets: 

He (. . .) in the middle of telling the story. 

As well as (...) he read a good book. 

She (. . .) instead of doing her lessons. 

The little boy (. . .) without looking at the driver of 
the car. 

(iv) Take this phrase: writing to thetaanager. Put in front of 
it each of the prepositions given below, in turn. Then 
use each preposition phrase in a sentence of your own. 

Example: On writing to the manager^ he learned the 
truth. 

Prepositions to use: besides; about; in spite of; for; 
in addition to; like; with the intention of; by; on the 
point of. 
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m order to 

hide his gun 
dip the cloth 

The soldier 

so as to 

into the water 

stood up 

in order not to 

hit me on the head 

so as not to 

fnghten me 



etc 


(i) \\hat must jou do 

in order to li\c’ so as to earn monej * 

so as not to faiP etc 


(u) Finish with a preposition +tnfiniti\e phrase 
The swimmer duicd into the sratcr 


I hit the nail 


etc 

n Ilh phrases 



The commander 

came to sec me 

etc 

with regard to j 
on account of 
from behind 

the old fort 
etc 


(i) Make phrases with 

b} means of instead of, m spite of, from inside, 
from the top of 
If tih clauses 


The steamship left 

the harbour 

before 

after 

the whistle blew 
etc 

The answer 
etc 

depends upon 

whether the sign is 

plus or minus 
etc 
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(i) Add suitable clauses: 

What happened before ? 

(ii) Give suitable answers beginning with whether: 
We argued . . . 

He decided to find out . . . 

They must determine . . . 


With time groups: 


I will do the work 

Please come and see me 
etc. 

by to-morrow afternoon 
on Sunday next 
on Monday 
in the winter 
during the summer 
at one o’clock 
etc. 

My grandfather died 

This must have been 

written 

etc. 

before my first birthday 
on the last day of January 
at the beginning of the year 
etc. 


(i) Practise since with dates: 

I have been here since Saturday. 

(ii) Practise /or with periods of time; 

I have been here for four hours. 

The second source of weakness, misapprehension about 
function, is seen in such errors as 

The man is near the door is my brother. 

It will be noticed that this mistake occurs more frequently 
with the verb to be than with any other; it is therefore 
advisable to drill it first vrithout a verb at all and then 
0 
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with an\ vc'b othtr than w, in order to demonstrate the 
adjectj\*al function 
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What 

sit on? 


sit on nails 

don’t we 

tvrite with? 

We don’t 

write v\'ith 




mud 


etc. 


etc. 



sit on chairs? 

Yes, we do. 


sit on nails? 

No, we don’t. 

Uo we 

write with pens? 

Yes, we do. 


write with walking-sticks? 

No, we don’t. 


etc. 

etc. 


The head of the 

school 

is sitting on a chair 
sat on a chair 
won’t sit on that chair 
has been sitting on this chair 

Somebody o%’er there 
etc. 

wrote with my pen 
is writing with a gold pen 
will write with this pen 
etc. 


My uncle 

looked for me 

The man who brought the : 

took care of me 

money 

sat on a chair 

The captain of the merchant 

agreed with me 

ship j 


etc. 1 

etc. 



my uncle 

ask for? 


the man who 

take care of? 

Who(m) ' 

brought the money ! 

agree with? 

did- 

the captain of the 

merchant ship 

look for? 


etc. 

ere. 
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Vanous exercises can be done x>ith each of those six 
tables 

( 1 ) Read the sentences 
(n) Gne nevr Subjects 

WTiat do (cats) look for? 

Hhat don’t (elephants) look for’ 

Do (monkeys) look for nuts^ 

(jii) Give new Objects 

We sit on (benches/fomis/the floor) 

M) uncle took care of (my dog/the money) 
Did the captain of the merchant ship write with 
(a piece of chatk/a paint brush)^ 

It IS much better fun if the question form* are asked by 
the pupils, and the teacher has to answer them The pupils 
\MlUry hard to think of posers to catch him out 
The Oxford En^Ush DtcUonary lists sixty -three different 
meanings against the preposition of Perhaps some of the 
difficulty we experience with prepositions m our class- 
rooms IS due to the fact that we haxe taken them too 
lightly even in our own pru’ate reading The great 
freedom with which prepositions have taken to them- 
selves figurative meanings (we icalh to 3 place and we 
also refer to it) has often enabled one preposition to 
trespass in the field of another, so that while we can be 
struck by (and only by) lightning, we can be struck by 
the peculiar colour of a fnend's face, or we can be struck 
mth the peculiar colour It is sometimes possible to 
discover a thread which will lead us, and perhaps our 
pupils, through the maze An example is this confusion 
between mth and by This can be kept at a distance by 
dnllmg a ‘standard sentence’ 

He was beaten on the back with a whip by a gaoler 
With Carnes the idea of something or somebody accom- 
panying something or somebody else By conveys much 
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more strongly the idea of an ^ent. Thus we are covered 
mth mud, loeary zcith weeping, dissatisfied with our zvork 
and beaten mth a whip. But we are wounded by bullets, 
compelled by force, carried by elephants and beaten by 
gaolers. 

Of, with its sixty-three senses, is not disposed of so 
easily. Its fundamental modern meaning is possession. 
Thus, I have the taste of paint in my mouth; but a taste 
for painting is merely figurative. So it comes about that 
purely personal judgements are expressed with of: 
conscious of; approve of; ignorant of; fond of. 

For, on the other hand, conveys the idea of purpose, 
outside oneself, so that we have: 
fitted for; suitable for; to look for; appeal for; have a 
use for. 

To carries the sense of direction-, so that we agree to a 
proposal, but agree with a person. We are deaf to an 
argument, inclined to a course of action, liable to error, 
sensitive to cold, and we may sometimes refer to the fact 
that To all appearances the chances are three to one. 

This is neither a grammar book nor a dictionary, but 
only a talk with fellow teachers on difficulties which 
plague us all. It is not, therefore, the place for an essay 
on the vagaries of the English prepoation. It is suggested 
only that the subject is worth some private thought, and 
that exercises such as those su^ested here are worth 
trying. 





CHAPTER EIGHT 

DRILLING-OUT 

Ant goueh about to make a dnve, any tennis player 
about to serve a ball m hia game, knovss well enough that 
if there is any uncertamtj or lack of confidence in his 
mind, if a feeling comes over him, ‘I know I’m going to 
make a mess of this one,’ then surely enough he will make 
a mess of It How often, we may wonder, is the pupil m 
the act of preparing to wnte an English sentence in that 
frame of mmd? We have all seen the wnnkled brows and 
the pen nibbling which are the plain signs of uncertainty 
and no confidence With his pen dripping ink and his 
page blank before him the pupil is indeed too often 
An infant crying in the night. 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry. 

An American writer on English* has a chapter entitled 
‘Subversive Elements’ That title is well chosen, for 
English 18 full of pitfalls which seem to be specially 
designed to entrap the most careful learner, and every 
sympathy is due to even the bnghtest pupil when he 
stnves to select the correct pattern from all those which 
present themselv es — and gets it wrong 
However alert the teacher, however anxious the pupil, 
some errors vnl! creep in, repeat diemselves and, if not 
taken in time, harden mto immovables These are indeed 
‘dangerous thoughts’ tobe eradicated w ith all tlie thorough- 
ness and promptitude of which the watchful teacher is 
capable We have discussed the dnllmg-in of the correct 
usage, we turn now to the dnllmg-out of error, and as 
* Maxwsix Nurnbesg, n Aat f Coenf tt ordf 
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our example we take the familiar dependent question 
I want to know Avhere is it. 

If it is true that laws are effective after crimes have been 
committed and prevention comes before both law and 
crime, it will be no insurance against error to give the 
learner dogmatic regulations about the inversion of the 
Subject and Verb in questions; for it is evident from the 
difficulties surrounding the case that regulations about 
Subject-Verb position can only add to the confusion: 
Are you ill? He asked if you were ill. 

F-5-P S -V- P 

Who did it? He asked me who did it. 
{S)-V-0 {S)-V-0 

Habit, not law, is required. Our task indeed is to prevent 
the pupil becoming an habitual offender; for an incorrect 
form, repeated many more times mentally than we ever 
see it written in the exercise book, can very quickly become 
fixed. 

Before deciding what to do in order to drill out the 
dependent question error, it is Avisc to look at it from the 
pupil’s point of view and see what he finds lying in and 
around I want to hioto tuhere is it. 

There is, first, the operation or non-operation of 
quotation marks; 

‘Where is it?’ 

The pupil may reasonably doubt whether the removal 
of a printer's ‘quotes', which do not appear in speech, 
reall}’ requires a major re-shuffling of the words; and the 
disappearance of the question mark seems illogical. 

' That raises the second difficulty: in some cases the 
question mark is undoubtedly required: 

Can you please tell me where it is? 

Did he really say, ‘Where is it?’ ? 

The third difficulty resides in the verb is. It may be a 
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Structural \erb as m Hetsgotno or it may be a main \erb 
as m He is ill English we remember, is \ er) tenaaous of 
the S V order and insists on maintaining it with mam 
verbs even in questions 

\\ here was he going’ 
v-S-V 

but is less concerned with the pre Subject position of the 
structural uas 

To make the whole thing more difficult there is 
alwajs in the background the complication of indirect 
speech concerning which the pupil remembers many 
warnings 

^^'here IS It’ He asked me where it rear 
In circumstances such as these the bnghtest pupil may 
well hesitate even the best needle is not sharp at both 
ends To assist him we maj deal first with a single word 
V erb av oiding the complications of structuraU and doubles 
like hate done We take then the verb /o 

as a main verb and show it before and after the Subject 
This is done m Tables I VI below 
The second step is to dispose of the quotation marks 
complication This is done m Tables MI and Mil 
The third step introduces the structural verb complica 
tion See Tables IX and \ 

Next vve deal with do which appears from nowhere 
He lives here 
Does he live here’ 

I want to know whether he lives here 
That provides Tables XI \II<i 

So far v\e have drilled only^xrd questions requiring 
J es or No for an answer TTic fifth step must therefore 
introduce the/r« question and its interrogatives ichen 
Inhere hozo etc Tables XIII Will 
That IS the plan of campaign as a demonstration of the 
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use of the substitution table as a teaching device for the 
purpose we have in hand, we will develop it in detail. 

Step I : The single-word verb 
Drill the t\vo forms side by side and in their simplest 
form in the simplest tenses: direct speech in odd-number 
tables; indirect speech in even-number tables. 



For drill purposes, vary the Subject, first in tJie 
Singular: 
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Then in the Plural 


V VI 



the others’ | 




your exercises^ S 


the others 

mere 

the long ones’ 1 1 want 


your exercises 


the books I to 

ssheie 

the long ones 

_|||_ 

jouwant’l know 


the books 


(any otktr H 


you w ant 

H 

iuggtittens) 1 


etc 


Slip 2 Tables I to VI should suffice to drill the 
essential factor of Subject-Verb position in the simplest 
dependent form Variations may now introduce quotation 
marks in the direct forms and, with them, altematne 
preliminaries in the dependent forms 


vit vni 


The 

question 

Where am P 
{and Table T) 

I want to know 
Please tell me 
y\emust find out; 
I can t think 

Let us ask 

the gardener i 
I shall enquire 


Where is it’ 
(and Table JJI) 


Where are 
the others? 
(and Table 10 

Hi 


Step 3 At this point we pause to consider the possibilities 
opened up bj the introduction of ordinary verbs— so 
far, we have considered only to 4 e — coupled unavoidably > 
in questions, with structurals 
Will he go’ I want to know whether he will go 
Was he gomg’ I want to know w hether he was going 











In order to drill in these tables, such exercises as the 
following can be emplo^fcd: 

(i) Suggest other Subjects and repeat the tables with them: 

your uncle the chairman of the committee 
somebody else a soldier returned from the war 
anybody the boy in the back row 

everybody ■ any of those old people 
that old man the school caretaker 
this lorry driver Dr. John Smith 
etc. 

(ii) Suggest other Verbs and repeat the tables with them: 

eat it do this exercise 

sleep there learn these tables 

stand quite still copy this page 

tell the man to get one speak to the headmaster 
order the workmen to go away 
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(m) Add adverbials at the end and so lengthen each 
sentence 

on Friday at the end of the lesson 

afterwards «n the middle of the night 

at once during the morning 

next week without any trouble 

before Thursday m order to please me 
quickly before the bell nngs 

(iv) More advanced pupils might be required to show that 
their answers to the preceding exercises comply with 
the formulae \-S-V -0 and S*v-V -0 

Sup 4 Havu^g thus disposed of the simplest form m the 
simplest tense, and of the usual auxiliary verbs, the 
teacher must make clear the work done b) the verb do 
The class will see, or perhaps they w ill ha\ e to be shown, 
that do finds a place in the direct question form but not 
in the dependent form (unless it bears its full meaning. 
I do it every day) The point can b« pressed home by 
tabulating both present and past tenses, but in the latter 
ase \ie will use verbs like eat, ate, rather than verbs like 






The exercises prepared for Tables IX and X can, of • 
course, be applied here also. 


Step 5 . The next step takes the class on to the variations 
created by the use of interrogatives other than the simple 
and inoffensive whether. 

There are three main groups of interrogatives, con- 
sidered from the point of view of our present purpose. 
Let X? represent the interrogative: 

(i) Adverbial interrogatives which do not disturb the 
Subject-Verb positions already taught, because both 
Subject and Verb are present: 

Why/How/When/Where did he jump? 

X? v-S-V 

I want to know why he jumped. 

x?-S-V 

(ii) Pronominal interrogatives representing an unknown 

Subject: 

Who laughed? I want to know who laughed. 

iS)x? - V ' {S)x? - V 

What ate it? I want to know what ate it. 

(5)x?-F-0 {S)x?-V-0 
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(ill) pronominal tnterrogames» which represent an un 
knoivn Object, direct ot indirect, allowing the Subject to 
appear 

U hat did he eat I want to Lnoiv what he flte 
(0)t?-t - s- y (Oyr^S-V 

hat did he gn e j ou’ I want to know what he gar e } ou 
{0)v? w-5-r Oi (0)x^-s-y-0t 

Tables XIII jnd XIV dnil adverbial mterrogativ es 
(a) with do which appears onI> in the direct form, 

(i) with other structural verbs which appear m both 
forms 


XIII (xf-t s-io (x^-v-s-r-O) 


my 

did he fdP 

Where 

does he sell his books? 

men 

How 

far 

muse he run? 
are the> going> 
can shejump’ 
(any other 

ruggettxons) 

Why 

When 

can you leam the table*’ 
wdl they buy a car' 

(any ether nggestions) 

XIV 

iS-V) 


(S-V-O) 


mm 


he fell 

where 

he sells his books 

10^11 


be must run 

why 

you can leam 



they are going 

when 

the tables 

IBBEI 


she can jump 


they will buy a car 


For pronominal interrogatrvesthe matter is not so simple 
There is a fundamental difference between the case m 
which the Subject is asked for and that in which the 
Object IS asked for When the Subject is unknowTi, the 
direct and the dependent forms are the same 
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Who laughed? I want to know who laughed. 

Who was laughing? I ivant to know who was laughing, 
and both repeat the standard statement order S-V. 

S - V 

Who laughed? 

(I want to know) who laughed. 

Where the Object is unknown, and the Subject is 
given, the Subject-Verb position is that already drilled 
in all the previous tables: 

The structural verb precedes the Subject in the 
question 

What are you eating? 

(0)*? V S V 
but not in the dependent form 

I want to know what you are eating. 

(O)ji^ S V V 

Tables must therefore be constructed to deal with each 
of these variations. Tables XV and XVI can be used to 
practise the pronominal interrogative enquiring for the 
Subject; and Tables XVII and XVIIl can be used to 
practise the pronominal interrogative enquiring for the 
Object. 


XV Subject unknown XVI 

(5)*? (No change) 


Who 

moved? 


who moved 

What 

touched me? 


what touched me 

Which 

struck the bell? 

1 want 

who 


one 

made that noise? 

to know 



How 

will do 


which 

Struck the bell 

many 

me harm? 

etc. 

nnf 

made that noise 


(fl«y other 


how 



suggesliom) 


m.ny 

etc. 
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WIl Object unknown XN'IlI 

{0)xf (C/«nf« to S-\') 


n 

ill 

n 

9 

BBI 

Rnilir 










■HUP 


m^M 






HjjH 


■ 

!mI 


1 



All these tables can be practised as thr> stand, even 
so, they anil give plent) of dnil Table XVIII, for 
cump/e, contains 144 different sentences 
But much more liveliness and interest n ill be introduced 
if the brighter pupils are allowed to suggest their own 
alternatives and the duller pupils are assisted b> being 
given lists such as those placed below Tabic IX Thus, 
cv en a dull pupil vtiJamg the list? of aJteniativ e Subjects 
suggested under Table IX can produce 86a sentences 
in the pattern of Tabic XVIII 
In this chapter we have taken 3 common error \vhich 
IS to be found wherever English » being learned as a 
second language, and we have considered a set of tables 
planned for the specific purpose of dnlling-out each tj’pe 
of error which occurs in each aspect of the construction 
The process is at once positive and preventive, it teaches 
and It cures 

As m the example here dealt with, the first step the 
teacher mvtst take » to vJUcovcr the roots of the trouble; 
for there is often more than one He then compiles, for 
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each source of error, a number of standard sentences 
arranged in a substitution table. And he does this as 
early in his teaching as be can; for in the first years- of 
learning 

‘(Now) ’tis the spring, and weeds are shallow rooted; 
Suffer them now, and they’U o’er-grow the garden, 
And choke the herbs for want of husbandry.’^ 


' Henry VI, Part 11, ni, i. 



CHAPTER NINE 


ALTERNATIVE FORMS 

The OSES to which substitution tables can be applied 
will meet most of the teacher’s needs, instructional, 
diagnostic and preventive, but it must be admitted that 
in too heavy doses tables can kill interest The teacher 
must have at hand altemauve forms of exercise. Every 
class book, provides these, but in the nature of the case 
text-book exercises confine themselves to one particular 
topic at a time and those are the conventional sub- 
divisions of the grammar book 

Common errors are not, very often, cured by one kind 
of medicme, and if tables have been resorted to too 
frequently, the change of medicine which mil do the 
pfltrent go^ may not be readily available m the class 
book in use 

In this chapter there cannot be an exhaustive treatment 
of all the possible topics and all the suitable kinds of 
exercises For purposes of demonstration, and in the 
hope of providing a page or two of material to which the 
hard-pressed teacher can turn at need, we will set out a 
few suggestions on the uses of the tenses, on prepositions, 
on mfinite fonns, and on the treatment of individual words 
that are troublesome 

1 On the Tenses 

A. Simple Present Tense, four uses 

(0 habits and things always true, groto quickly, 
hi) frequency 

(a) adverb in front, Ht often comes here. 
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(b) periodically, adverb after verb, It is published 
monthly', 

(iii) likely suppoation. If they come . . 

(iv) after when, etc., for future, he comes (I will 

tell /n'm); 

and the passive: It is cleaned (by somebody). 

(a) Say something which is always true about: 

cows; boys; girk; the blackboard in front of you, 
your right hand; this book. 

(i) Say something which your teacher often does; never 
does; usually does; hardly ever does; sometimes does. 

(c) Say something which you do once a week; every 
Monday; once in each year; every day; twice a month. 

(d) Make up causes with these results: {Example: The 
door wll open if yon push it.) 

... my father \vill be very pleased. 

... I shall get good marlra. 

... I shall hurt my thumb. 

... I shall make a blot. 

... I shall stop doing this exercise. 

, . . the papers on the teacher’s desk will be blown 
about this room. 

(e) Finish these sentences by stating a suitable event: 
{Example: You %vill stop doii^ this lesson when the 
school bell rings.) 

I shall dip my pen in the ink when . . . 

I shall dip my pen in the ink before . . . 

I shall read the next exerdse before . . . 

The bus will stop when . . . 

The bus will not stop before . . . 

{f) Turn into the Passive Voice wthout mentioning the 
person who does the action: 

Somebody cleans the windows of this class-room 
sometimes. • 
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Somebody puts ink into our inkpots e^cry morning 
Somebody marks my exercises with a blue pencil 
Somebody does the wxpA in this class well 
Somebody does not do the work m that house well 

B Simple Past Tense, three uses 
(i) simple past time, I dtd tt, 

(u) unlikely supposition, If ue fievs to the moon , 
(ui) mdirect speech form of the Simple Present, He 
taid cous ale strata, 

and the passive It teas smtten (by somebody) 

(<j) Say something which 

you did yesterday, your father did last week, the 
pupils in your dass did last year, your tcadier did 
yesterday momiiig the pupil situng next to you dad 
half an hour ago, a person you know did last Sunday 
evenmg, you did half a minute ago 

(b) Make up actions, which in fact will not take placf, 
but which would have these results {Example If you 
vent to Russia }ou could see the Kremlin ) 

If you would be very surprised 
you could wnte a book about it 
it would be a very wonderful thing 
all the class would laugh 
your teacher would be very annoyed 

(c) Turn into mdirect speech 

He said, ‘The men in this regiment eat nee ' 

The exercises are very w ell done ’ 

‘Some of these books have too many blots ’ 
‘Nobody can do all this work in four minutes ’ 

(d) Turn into the passive voice 

During the war bombs killed many little children 
My teacher corrected my mistakes several times 
Somebody cleaned the blackboard 
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Somebody saw us. 

There is a tear in this cloth. {The pupil should be 
warned to change the whole of this sentence.) 

C. Simple Future Tense, two uses: 

(i) with an adverbial meaning fiiture time, She will 

come to-morrowi 

(ii) the result of a likely supposition, (If he comes) we 

mil tell him\ 

and the passive: It will be done. 

{a) Say something which: 

you will do to-morrow; your mother will do next 
week; your teacher will do the week after next; the 
door of the class-room will do in a few minutes; the 
pupil sitting next you will do in a quarter of an hour's 
time; the school caretaker will do during the day; you 
will do within the next three minutes. 

(i) Say what the result will be: 

If a pupil gets all these exercises correct . . . 

If everybody comes to school early to-morrow . . . 

If the headmaster {or headmistress) comes into this 
room . . . 

If I get too much ink on my pen . . . 

If the door opens and the wind blows in . . . 

... if you go out in the rain. 

... if he does not work harder. 

... if the clock stops. 

(c) Turn these into the passive voice without saying who 
does the action: 

Somebody will open the door. 

Something will spoil your work. 

Somebody will eat this food. 

Somebody will tear the cloth. 

Something will upset the bottle of medicine. 
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D Future Preterite Tense (1 should tmte it) two 
uses 

(i) indirert speech foim of the Future teitsc He scad 

he tcould tmte it 

(ii) result of an unlikely supposition (// uefietc to the 

moon) tie si Quid see strange things 
and the passiw Jt tcould be done 
(c) Turn into indirect speech 
He said 1 shall go to London 

The) will come back here 

The soldiers will spend all their pa) 

That stupid bo) will get tcrj few marks 
(6) \Vhat would happen 
If I went on the sea 

If an elephant jumped into this class room 
If ue learned no lessons m school 
If our teacher forgot to come to school to rnorrow 
(c) There will be speeches at our pnre gmng 
Somebody said speeches tcould be made 
Say a similar sentence for 
TTiat island tnll be flooded by the sea 
Your school report mil be wntten to morrow 
This bad writing cannot be read 

E Present Perfect Tense two uses 

(i) completed but without an adverbial of past time 
(I did It jesterday 1 hate done st) 

(u) begun m the past and still going on 
and the passive It has been sold 
(a) Say something which >ou have done 

several tunes only once more than once already 
scores of times 

(7 have several tunes etc ) 
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(b) Say something which you haven’t done yet; 

which you have just done for the first 
time. 

(c) Say something which you have not done for a month; 

which you have not done for three 
weeks; 

which you have not seen for a long time; 
which you have never done. 

{d) Answer these questions in this form: 

Where’s the car? It has been sold. 

Where is your old exercise book? 

What has happened to this piece of cloth? 

What has happened to the key of the class-room door? 
Why doesn’t the lock on that door work well? 

Why is the grass so short on the football field? 

F. Past Perfect Tense, three uses: 

(i) completed in past time, with an adverbial of 
past time denoting something else also completed 
in past time, I had finished it befotehe spoke to me; 

(ii) a past supposition which did not in fact occur, If 
you had told me {/ should have known); 

(iii) indirect form of the Present Perfect, He said that 
he had already bought one; 

and the passive: It had been done before the whistle blew. 
(a) Put the given verbs in the past perfect tense: 

{do) He the sum before the bell rang. 

{give) I my evidence before the judge 

asked for it. 

{inaease) The number of pupils in the school . . . 

before the new class was opened. 

{grow) The grass a foot high before the 

holidays came to an end. 
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(mfnd) The lorry driver Jus brake before 

a policeman arrived 

(i) Write down five things jou did not do yestcrdaj 
Answer this question for CMh die What would hate 
happened if >ou had done it? 

{Example I did notgotothcpalacc jesterday If 1 had 
gone to the palace y esterda) • I should hai e seen him } 

(c) Turn mto indirect speech 
He said, ‘I haie written it ’ 

‘The boys have gone home ' 

‘The men liave finished their work * 

The hone has eaten all his com ’ 

(d) Turn mto the pisst\e voice 

Somebody had opened the bottle (before wc amved) 
Somebody had broken the telephone (before we could 
use it) 

The workmen had completed the job (before the 
owner inspected it) 

The other tenses can be exercised, and tested, in the 
same way WTien the tables have been well drilled, some 
mued exercises may be useful 

(o) Put the given \ «b in its correct tense for each sentence 
{rain) This book saja that it in Akyab every 
day m the year 

The book sajs that it every day that 
they were there 

This book says that it all the tune they 
were there 

(look at) He says he it now 

He says he it to-morrow 

He says he it already 

He says he it when the light suddenly 
went out 
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He says he it for an hour already and is 

tired of it. 

He says-he ... it for an hour before the light 
went out. 

{live) He ... in London now. 

In 1940, he ... in London, but he doesn’t 
live there now. 

. He ... in London for twenty years and he 
.still lives there. 

He ... in London at the time of his father’s 
death. 

He ... in London, once upon a time. 

{have) I wish I ... a big car. 

When you ... a headache, do you take any 
medicine? 

If you ... a headache during the concert, will 
you take any medicine? 

Suppose you ... a headache now, would you 
take any medicine? 

Suppose you ... a headache, would you 
have taken any medicine? 

2 . Prepositions 

Apart from the uses of the preposition-groups as 
these have been presented in a previous chapter, the 
pupil is in constant difficulty about which preposition 
to use; for example, agree to or agree toith. No rules can 
be formulated for his guidance. He just has to learn to 
associate the right preposition with the right noun or 
verb, and this can come to him only through reading and 
practice. It is unfair, therefore, to set junior pupils 
exercises or tests such as diose which follow; but examiners 
love them, and it will help the student anxiously approach- 
ing the dread ‘exam.’ if some practice is given. Such 
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practice should alw-ays. be oral so that the teacher can 
jump in mth the correct preposition before the learner 
has time to fix the xtTong one by writing it down. 

The teacher will save himself a lot of time and trouble 
(wasted in trjing to thmk of examples) if he will draw 
upon a good dictionary That is ho\v the following 
exercises were composed. 

(0 at 

{a) Straight/onoard examples' 

the station 
the top of the hill 
the comer of the street, 
the meeting, 
school 
church 
dimer. 
home, 
his house 

( good . . games 
clever doing puzzles 
surprised what 1 said 
frightened . what they saw. 
amazed . . what they heard. 

looking . . . ? 
laughing I 
smiling . ? 
guessing , . ? 
xvorking . ? 
playing . . ? 
amused . ? 

^ annoyed . ? 


VVewiU meet 
We will wait 
We w^ll see her 1 
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a distance of a mile, 
an hour’s notice, 
a speed of thirty miles an hour, 
a temperature of fifty degrees, 
ten for a shilling, 
the age of forty, 
every shop in the town, 
certain times. 

(6) Mixed examples (not aU requiring 'at'): 

I go . . . school every day and work . . . my lessons. 

Meet me . . . midday . . . Sunday. 

He was bom . . . Akyab, a town . . . Burma; but now 
he lives . . . Accra. 

The monkey was sitting ... the roof ... the house 
... the comer of the street. 

He stood ... the tree ... the top .. . the hill. 

I sit . . . this chair, but the teacher sits ... a table 
. . . the door. 

I don’t know what you are laughing ... or what you 
are talking . . . 

Let us walk . . . this hill . . . the house . . . the top. 

Go to his house and knock . . . the door. 

Berne is . . . Switzerland . . . the foot ... a high 
mountain. 

He began . . . line 10 . . . page 5 ... the red reading- 
book. 


(ii) by: 

(fl) Straightforward: 

. . . me. 

. . . the side of that table. 
. . . his side, 
side . . . side. 


Stand 
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Ic was sent 

I 


post 

sea 


air 

mistake 

cliance 

the shonest road 

daj 

hand 


(i) Mixed 

It takes five hours train, hut only half an hour • 
plane A car will take joi* there . three hours 
Do It jour head menial arithmetic, or count 
It > our fingers 

Draw this circle a pair of compasses and then 
divide It two drawing a line ..the middle 
The engme is driven petrol a very high speed 
I put It the Side the table . mistake 
He 13 angry me because I laughed . . him . . 
Sunday 

The ball was driven the batsman . . . the window 
our school 

You can divide it two parts cutting it . . this 
knife 


(m)/or 

(a) Straightfomard 

a shillmg 
himself 
me 

nothing 
my sake 


He got it 
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ask 
call 
look 
dig 
wait 
fight 
search 
work 

go 

send 

thank him 
j forgive him 
pardon him 
punished him 

good . . . 
bad . . . 

It is. better . . . 
impossible 
possible . . 

(i) Mixed: 

I relied . . . him to get one . . . me. 

The captain . . . the ship asked ... a doctor . . . 
■wireless. 

I began ; . . working the first exercise but it was too 
difficult . . . me. 

He was tried . . . murder but he was acquitted . . . 
that crime . . . the judge. 

These are usually sold . . . five ... a shilling but I got 
them . . . nothing. 

She would not go . . . plane . . . fear ... an accident. 
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He earns his living canj mg parcels . the station 
and he often uorhs me 

That 13 a book . students but you canaot learn it 
heart even school 


(iv) from 

{a) StToightJoTKttrd 


I 


morning to n^ht 
top to bottom 
beginning to end 
daj to day 
door to door 
house to house 
place to place 
hand to hand 
time to lime 


/ refrained 
1 preiented hira 
I ' discouraged him 
j excused him 
\ dissuaded him 


doing It 


! borrowed it 
hired it 
took it 
copied It 
accepted it 


him 


(i) Mixed 

They prevented me working my homework 
several liours 

the age of foi^ I wag dismissed . . my post 
an hour’s notice no reason at all 
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We must send ... a doctor . . . the hospital; he will 
soon come . . . car and tell us what is the matter 
. . . you. 

A nurse will look . . . you . . . hospital and she will 
prevent you . . . eating too much. 

I used to go . . . churdh week . . . week, but recently 
my friends have dissuaded me . . . going. 

When I stay . . . the country I walk . . . miles and 
miles and get fitter . . . day . . . day. 

I have been . . . work here ... a month, but I have 
learned nothing . . . my instructors; therefore I 
have nothing to thank them . . . 

He agrees ... me that we must be sure . . . the facts 
so that we can discuss them . . . others and dis- 
tinguish the true . . . the false. 

(v) op 

(a) Straightfonaard: 
j good \ 
kind 

It is ■ i . you to trj' to do it. 

clever [ •' •' 

wrong 1 
brave / 

/fond ^ 

I ashamed 
glad 
j proud 

lam-/ tired k . . . k. 

certain 
sick 
' afraid 
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, back . 

I front I 
1 middle I 
taste I 

the sight It 

smell 

I cause 
result 
effect 

(i) Mixed 

The man went the house and round the back 
the garden 

The house is hidden us the hill and it is tet} 
foolish us to wait here an> longer 
I rely )ou to look my lugpgc while I go 
and clean the sleeve mv overcoat the 
waiting room 

You have done nothing laugh me beginning 
end and that is ver> foolish >ou 
When he had finished the anthmetic book he 
put it the side of his chair as though he were 
tired the sight it 

Is that a knock the door^ If so it ^v^ll be the 
office bo 3 calling that parcel Tell him he must 
sign It please, as it is a matter great 
importance 

He hammered a nail the wall the purpose 
hanging a large picture 

3 On Uses of the Infinitive 

(i) Twelve men were shipwrecked on a desert island 
Make up their names and write them in a list After 
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each man’s name write one of these phrases in the 
order given: 

1 expected to 7 attempted to 

2 wanted to 8 agreed to 

3 prepared to 9 promised to 

4 pretended to 10 had to 

5 decided to ii appeared to 

6 forgot to 12 b(^an to 

Now complete each sentence, saying what the man 
expected (etc.) to do. 

(ii) ‘When that had happened, each man called to his 
neighbour and 

1 asked him to 7 permitted him to 

2 told him to 8 begged Jiim to 

3 invited him to 9 helped him to 

4 compelled him to 10 persuaded him to 

5 forced him to 1 1 dared him to 

6 allowed him to 12 wished him to 

do something. What was it.> 

(iii) The King of Roumania once had a dog, a lion, a 
parrot, a mouse and a monkey. Write out the five 
things which die King of Roumania 


made 



let 


Hon 

heard 

his 

parrot 

watched 


mouse 

saw 


monkey J 


(iv) Write down two things which: 

(а) you are able to do but a horse is unable to do; 

(б) a policeman is bound to do; 

(c) a horse is able to do but you are unable to do; 

(d) your teacher is certain to do; 
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(e) your neighbour js likely to do, 

(f) a very old motor car is inclined to do, 
you often find it necessary to do, 

(A) dilHcuIttodo, 

(t) easy to do, 

(j) useless to do 

(v) Pick out the infinitives, if there are any 

Vs hen the officer had gone away the soldier forgot 
all that he had said, b^usv he didn’t understand it 
Did you hear them come in or did you only think 
you heard them’ 

It 13 too hot to day to eat 

I can't hear you speak but I don’t want to make 
you shout 

Although the engineer said it could not be done, the 
workmen showed that tliey could do it 
1! the dentist considen tt neewsary to hat c tVitA tootVi 
out, you will hate to hate it out whether you like 
It or not 

All I said was that the occupant of the house p^id the 
rent m full after you had written to him 
He certainly does look lU, but I wonder if he feels 
as ill as he looks or looks as ill as he feels 
If you will let me try, 1 will make this engine go, 
but y ou had better get out of the way first 


4 On Uses of the -Ing form 
(i) Make up sentences containing 

his handwriting the passing of examinations 

the finished drawing the sinking of the ship 
through the opening m thinking about it 
a painful feeling for scribbling in my book 
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(ii) Make up sentences about: 

an interesting book an overtaking motor-car 
an alarming appearance a revolving wheel 
a satisfying meal an amusing story 

the opposing army a bisecting line 

(iii) FK'e men were busy doing different things. 

- What were they doing? 

{Example: You are husy answering these questions.) 

(iv) Look at this: 

/ looked up because 1 heard a noise on the roof. 

Hearing a noise on the roof, J looked up. 

Now change these in a similar way: 

The man climbed up because he saw a bird in the tree. 
The sailor went into the cave alone because he was a 
brave man. 

The girl took some medicine because she felt ill, 

I kept quiet because I did not know the answers. 

The thief returned the jewels because he expected to 
get a reward. 

(v) Look at this: 

The sjin rose and we went oat. 

The sun having risen, we went out. 

Now change these in a similar way: 

The army was loyal to him, so the king was not afraid 
of the rebels. 

The steamer left and the harbour was deserted. 

The tooth was extracted and all the pain disappeared. 
My answers were all incorrect, so I got no marks. 
After he had entrusted his son to my care, the soldier 
went off to fight. 

As all the rubbish from the town entered the river, 
the water became poisonous in a few days. 
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(vi) Look at this 

When he came here, he made a serious mistake 
In coming here, he made a serious mistake 
Now change these m a similar t\ay 
Because jou have spoiled yonr work, jour teacher 
will be angry with jou 

You will be sorry because you wrote that letter 
He came here and then he went there 
I shall do this before I read that 
He has improved in English since he came to this 
school 

Before you buy a car, you must Icam to dnv’e 
Until I had counted the money I was not sure how 
much there was 

5. Idiomatic uses of words can be learned only by 
practice We will end with a few typical examples 
(i) as teell 1 bought this and the other one too 

I bought this and the other one as well 
Put as Kell in place of too or also, changing the order 
of the words if necessary 
You have one and I have one too 
If you buy 'ourself a new pen, please buy one for 
me also 

The child is hungry and he wants something to drmk 
too 

Copy this line and the one below it too 
You may have read that book but have you also read 
this one’ 

The poor man has ear-ache and he also has tooth-ache 
(ii) else for other I gave it to another man 
I gave It to somebody else 
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Now change these: 

Is there any other person who can do this? 

What other things have you got? 

AU the other people disagree with you. 

She has some other things to say. 

I did not see any other person. 

Please do not put it here; put it in some other place. 
Have you looked for it in any other place? 

I said, ‘No.’ What odier thing could I say? 

He wants to talk to me; but he does not wish to see 
any other person. 

I have one. Is there any other person who has one? 

(а) the idea 0 / accompanying: Come with me. 

Make similar sentences with: 
go leave it watch it have a quarrel 

walk do it read it have a fight 

sit here argue it out mix it 

eat slure it 

(б) instrument: Cut it with a knife. 

Make similar sentences with; 
draw fasten lock polish 

paint tie rub cover 

write open scratch mend 

(c) rearon: He is shaking with cold. 

Make similar sentences \ritfi: 
anger fear joy hunger fright shame 
(iv)5o; (a) degree: 

(i) It was so hot that I couldn’t touch it. 
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Make similar sentences with 
so cold so sleepy so tired so rude 

so heavj so stupid sobadlj hurt so fat 

( 2 ) I did not knots it was so cold 
Make similar sentences svith 
I did not realize suppose 

think belies e 

imagine expect 

(i) Coneumrig tn Khat has been said 
and I did so, and so did I, Yes, 1 suppose so 
Complete these sentences 
He told me to leave and 1 
He left the room and 
John bought one and Mai} 

John told Mao • 

Is It true? \e3, 1 

Do )ou think he knows about it? Yes, . 

It isn’t true, is it’ I don't 

(c) so that 

Finish this quickl) so that )ou can start another 
I did It so that I might earn some money 
I am domg these exercises 
Light the fire 
We put out the fire 

(d) so (conjunettem) 

It was late, so I went home 
He told me to do it, so I did it 
Change these 

I went home because the door was shut 
The door u as shut, so I Kent home 
I couldn’t do m) homework because I had no ink 
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I ate some fruit because he asked me to. 

I could not buy one because I had no money. 

We went for a long walk because there was plenty of 
time. 


(v'fput: Add together suitable words from List A to 
words in List B, and make a sentence. For example, 
This clock is torotig; J nnist put it right, [a clock (B); 
put right (A).] 

A B 


put right 
put in order 
put an end to 
put away 
put back 
put down 


put forward 
put in 
put on 
put out 
put to 
put up 


a clock a building 
a proposal a rebellion 
a claim a trouble 
a light sleep 
the things in a shop 
the books in a cupboard 
a book on a shelf 
your clothes 
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CONCLUSION 

The aim in this essay has been to pass on to fello^v- 
teachers some of the devices which the writer has found, 
in his own expcnence, to be of practical %-aIue m scotching 
‘common errors’ 

The first faults are theirs that commit them, 

The second are theirs that permit them 
That IS a hard sajing, but all will agree that we cannot 
be satisfied mth our work m English so long as common 
errors continue to be so common It means considerable 
trouble and constant vigilance, but if we erert ourschcs, 
we can hope for a greater measure of success as a reward 
The gods sell all things at a fair price 




